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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  JUDAISM  FROM  THE  EXILE 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD 
IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY 

« 

INTRODUCTION 

The  existence  today  of  a  strong,  virile  Judaism  such  as 
we  see  in  many  cities  and  communities  the  world  over  is  an 
ample  indication  that  there  is  a  solid  basis  of  truth  to  be 
found  upon  an  examination  of  its  fundamental  tenets*    The  fact 
that  we  as  Christieuas  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  exponents 
of  modern  and  historical  Judaism  does  not  by  any  mesLns  relieve 
us  of  the  necessity  of  understanding  it»    Both  Christianity  and 
Judaism  appeal  to  the  Old  Testetment  Scriptures  for  guidance  and 
inspiration,  and  the  roots  of  both  faiths  axe  to  be  discovered 
in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.    This  is  true  of  each  faith  in  a 
different  way  and  to  a  different  extent,  of  course,  but  the 
ultimate  source  of  both  is  to  be  found  here. 

Strictly  speaJcing,  it  may  not  be  said  that  Judaism  begins 
with  the  developments  of  the  Persian  period,  nor  even  with  the 
exile,  for  certainly  the  tradition  and  work  of  Moses,  and  the 
messages  and  work  of  the  great  eighth-  and  seventh-century 
prophets,  to  mention  only  two  of  the  earlier  phases  of  Israelis 
history,  played  a  very  important  part  in  determining  the  direc- 
tion the  religious  system  called  Judaism  took  in  later  yeaj*s. 
Moreover,  Judaism's  beginnings,  even  in  the  sense  of  a  new  re- 
ligious  system  as  we  sire  going  to  understand  it  in  this  discus- 
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eion,  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  or  even  to  the 
Deuteronomic  reform  under  Josiah,    So  much  is  this  true  that  it 
seems  necessary  to  deal  briefly  with  the  period  of  the  Exile  as 
a  prelude  to  the  Persian  period  in  order  properly  to  understand 
the  developments  that  are  to  be  noted  under  the  Achaemenids, 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  Exilic  period,  Ju- 
daism had  not  yet  been  bom  when  Cyrus  triumphantly  entered 
Babylon  in  539  B.C.    On  the  very  eve  of  this,  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia's capital  city,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Israel's  prophetic 
voices  was  raised,  proclaiming  a  message  of  universalism 
hitherto  unachieved  by  any  of  the  prophets.    Deutero- Isaiah 
was  the  last  of  the  great  prophets,  but  the  prophetic  type  of 
religion  had  by  no  means  given  way  to  legalism  and  ritualism 
when  he  ceased  preaching.    These  latter  and  other  elements  of 
Judaism  had  developed  unmistakably  by  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquest  of  Persia  in  332.    Hence  we  may  say  that  while  Judaism 
did  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  begin  in  the  Exile  or 
in  the  Persian  period,  it  did  take  definite  form  and  grow  into 
a  well-defined  system  during  these  two  hundred-odd  years.  It 
is  the  story  of  this  development  we  are  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing pagest 

It  is  very  difficult  to  treat  all  the  subjects  in  the 
same  manner,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  sources  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.    Hence  the  development  of 
legalism,  for  example,  may  be  followed  chronologically,  while 
it  is  in^jossible  to  so  treat  the  Psalm  ajid  Wisdom  literature 
of  the  period.    A  kind  of  combination  of  the  two  has  therefore 
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been  attempted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  is  the  best  under  the 
circumstances.    Thus  the  Exile  has  been  treated  as  a  unit,  and 
the  Persian  period  as  a  unit.    Although  the  number  of  years  in 
each  period  is  widely  disproportionate,  this  is  the  natural  di- 
vision, and  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  Exilic  period  re- 
quires separate  treatment?  for  it.    Likewise  the  developments  in 
the  years  following  the  Exile  stand  out  more  clearly  if  they  are 
followed  through  the  period  as  a  whole  rather  than  being  broken 
up  into  artificial  chronological  divisions.    Whichever  method  is 
followe(^  there  is  bound  to  be  some  repetition;  this  writer  be- 
lieves the  method  here  followed  involves  the  least  possible  con- 
fusion and  repetition.     In  order  that  the  chronological  progres- 
sion of  the  Exile  and  the  Persian  period  may  stand  out  more 
clearly,  and  to  clarify  the  discussion  of  those  developments 
which  do  depend  somewhat  on  historical  sequence,  the  chapter  on 
sources  has  been  arranged  on  this  basis  as  nearly  as  possible. 


CHAPTEH  ONE 


SOURCES 

Before  considering  the  various  phases  of  the  development 
of  Judaism,  the  rather  difficult  problems  concerning  the  sources 
for  the  period  should  be  considered.     The  problems  would  not  be 
so  difficult  had  the  writers  in  Old  Testament  times  been  guided 
by  our  modern  ideals  of  writing  history,  but  unfortunately  such 
was  not  the  case.    The  few  primary  sources  are  fragmentary  and 
were  for  the  most  part  written  primarily  with  a  religious  purpose, 
with  historical  accuracy  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place.  The 
more  plentiful  secondary  sources  are  likewise  biased  in  their 
approach,  thus  necessitating  a  constant  checking  and  rechecking 
of  data  which  is  often  self-contradict ory^  or  does  not  agree  with 
contemporary  history  of  other  nations,  par ticuletrly  Israel's  soverei 
Persia, 

So  much  for  general  characterization  of  the  Biblical  sources. 
Let  us  now  look  more  closely  at  the  particular  sources  to  be 
used  in  this  study.    The  most  convenient  arrangement  for  con- 
sidering these  seems  to  be  to  group  them  under  two  heads,  bibli- 
cal and  extra-biblical.    The  former  will  be  treated  below  under 
sections  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  the  latter  under  section  E. 


1.  To  mention  but  one  instance,  note  the  contradiction  in  II  Chron. 
36:20-23,     In  vv. 20-21  reference  is  made  to  Jeremiah's  prediction 
that  the  exile  would  last  for  seventy  years,  ajid  in  v. 22  the  rise 
of  Cyrus  and  his  liberation  of  the  Jews  is  cited  as  the  fulfilment 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  when  in  reality  the  period  from  5Sk6-538  is 
less  thEUi  fifty  years.    This  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  contra- 
diction, but  illustrates  the  type  of  mistake  that  is  often  made  by 
the  Chronicler. 
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A,     BIBLICAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE  EXILE 


1.  Ezeklel.         The  period  of  Ezekiel*8  ministry  which 
falls  within  the  exile  covers  twenty-two  years  (592-570)  ,  "but 
we  have  in  the  total  message  of  this  prophet  the  beginnings  of 
all  the  major  developments  in  Jewish  religion  during  the  next 
two  hundred  years.     In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  lose  the 
prophetic  point  of  view;  he  spoke  at  times  with  all  the  forceful 
directness  of  his  great  predecessors  in  support  of  the  conviction 
that  a  pure  and  righteous  life  is  essential  to  a  true  religion 
(Chapters  3,  18,  33).     It  is  true  that  after  Deutero-Isaiah  the 
prophetic  element  declined,  but  it  was  never  really  lost.    It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  recognized  him  as  a 
prophet  in  an  age  when  prophets  were  especially  scarce  (Mt, 16:14). 
Secondly,  Ezekisl  gives  us  something  of  a  picture  of  the  social 
and  religious  conditions  of  his  time.    Kis  most  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  idolatry,  apostasy,  and  general  wickedness  of  the 
people  give  us  an  excellent  and  accurate  picture  of  the  life  of 

his  time,  both  among  the  Exiles  and  as  it  existed  back  in  the 
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land  of  Palestine.      Furthermore,  we  may  note  as  a  third  factor 


2,  A  complete  list  of  Biblical  sources  for  the  Exile  would  include 
Ezekiel,  Dt.-Isa.  ,  Lamentations,  I sa.  13: 1-14:23;  21;  1-10 (See  G.B.Gray, 
art.,  "Isaiah" , in  Eastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  1  vol.ed. ,p. 390b) 
and  some  of  the  Psalms  "(See  the  excellent  discussion  by  G.B.Gray  in 
art. , "Psalms" ,  in  Hastings*  D.B. sOP.cit.p.772-6) .     Because  of  the 
doubtful  value  of  the  passages  from  Isaiah  as  sources,  and  the  un- 
certainty in  dating  the  individual  Psalms,  these  jvill  not  be  utilized 
as  sources  for  the  Exile  except  in  an  incidental  way.    Reliance  will 
be  placed  chiefly  on  Ezek.  and  Dt.-Isa. 

3,  This  date  is  assumed  to  be  correct,  though  some  scholars  have 
plaxjed  him  as  late  as  the  Maccabaean  period  (Seinecke) .    An  excel- 
lent discussion  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  F.C.Eiselen, 
Prophetic  Books  of_  the  Old  Testament,  Vol .II ,p . 327f f . 

4,  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  A  History  of  Israel ,  Vol. II, p. 57  (Theodore 
H.Robinson,  author  of  Vol.lT^  (W.d .E .Oesterley ,  author  of  Vol.11). 
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Ezekiel*s  distinct  leaning  toward  the  priestly  function  in  religion 
It  was  this  aspect  of  his  work  which  v/as  later  developed  more  than 
any  other,  as  wii:  be  shown  below.     In  this  respect  Ezekiel  him- 
self is  the  basis  of  something  new  in  Hebrew  religion,  in  addition 
to  being  a  first-hand  reporter  of  conditions  in  his  time* 

Summing  up  Ezekiel  as  a  primary  source,  then,  we  may  say 
that  he  exemplifies  the  survival  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  though 
we  see  in  him  a  changing  attitude  toward  prophecy;  he  gives  us 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  his  time  — 
none  too  gay  a  picture;  finally,  he  provides  the  seed- ground  for 
the  growth  of  ceremonialism  and  legalism  which  characterize  post- 
exilic  Judaism. 

2.  Deutero -Isaiah.         This  unknown  prophet  of  the  exile 
is  usually  credited  with  chapters  4C-55  of  our  present  book  of 
Isaiah.    As  with  most  of  the  biblical  sources  dealing  with  this 
period  there  is  sonie  question  as  to  just  what  is  to  be  included 
in  the  writings  of  Deutero-Tsaiah,     C.  C.  Torrey^  and  C.  F.  Kent^, 
for  example,  are  practically  alone  in  upholding  the  unity  of  Isa, 
40-66,  assigning  the  whole  to  a  i)8riod  sometime  after  516  B.C. 
They  explain  the  references  to  Cyrus  as  the  Instrument  of  deliv- 
erance (Is^.  44:28;  45:1)  as  later  interpolations,  and  point  out 
several  points  of  contact  between  Deutero-I saiah  and  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (Cf.  Isa.  40:1-11  and  Zech.  1-3).'''    Of  cource,  it  is 
possible  that  the  references  to  Cyrus  could  have  been  interpolated, 

5.  C.C.Torrey,  The  Second  Isaiah,  t).8-10.  13-13,  53-76. 

6.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Sermons^  Epistles,  and  Apocal^npses  of 
of  Israelis  Prophets,  p. 27-29.  57,  336, 

7.  See  Kent,  op.cit.  .  p. 326-330 ,336. 
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and  there  are  definite  points  of  contact  with  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah,  but  it  is  even  more  likely  that  the  references  to  Cyrus  are 
genuine,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Exile 
was  exerted  upon  Zechariah  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  Fur- 
thermore, the  case  for  Palestinian  authorship  of  chapters  40-48  is 

not  80  strong  as  is  represented.®    Chapters  49-55  were  probably 

o 

written  between  545-540  by  the  same  author  who  wrote  40-48.^ 

It  is  essential  that  the  date  of  chapters  40-55  be  determined 
if  they  are  to  be  used  as  sources  for  the  development  of  Judaism, 
because  the  interpretation  of  that  development  will  be  profoundly 
etffected  if  Torrey's  date  of  sometime  during  the  seventy  silent 
years  after  516  B.C.  is  accepted,  or  if  Browne's  identification 
of  49:14  to  50:3  with  Trito-Isaiah  (whom  he  places  just  before 
Nehemiah)  is  admitted.    On  the  whole,  it  seems  wisest  to  maintain 
the  exilic  authorship  and  unity  of  chapters  40-55.    The  value  of 
these  chapters  as  a  source  for  the  development  of  Judaism  may  be 
stated  as  follows:     So  far  as  historical  data  are  concerned,  we 
do  not  find  much  to  help  us  here;  rather,  these  chapters  have 
meaning  only  as  we  are  able  to  check  their  inferences  with  other- 
wise established  historical  facts.     We  do,  however,  find  important 
material  dealing  with  one  of  the  two  great  ideals  coming  out  of 
the  Exile.     The  first  of  these  grows  out  of  Ezekiel's  work,  and 

8.  Kent  gives  no  definite  references  which  clearly  prove  his  point 
(p. 28);  Torrey,  p. 28-32  of  his  book,  makes  a  stronger  case,  but 
with  the  preponderance  of  scholarly  opinion  against  him,  and  with 
some  of  his  arguments  having  the  appearance  of  arbitrariness,  the 
present  writer  prefers  to  accept  the  more  prevalent  view  that  chs. 
40-48  at  least  were  written  in  Babylonia. 

9.  Eiselen,  Vol.  I,  0£.  cit .  ,  p.  224.    But  see  Laurence  E.  Browne, 
Early  Judaism,  p.  123—133,  for  a  different  view,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  thesis  that  49:14  to  50:3,  58,  59,  60-62,  63:1-6  were 
written  by  the  aajae  hand  just  before  Nehemiah. 
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consists  of  uttermost  loyalty  to  God  evidenced  by  formal  worship, 
to  be  given  to  YaJiweh  alone  by  his  exclusive  people,  who  are  to 
be  guarded  from  all  foreign  contamination.    The  second  great  ideal 
is  superbly  expressed  by  the  Unknown  Prophet  of  the  Exile.     It  en- 
tails loyalty  to  God  by  sacrifice  of  another  kind,  sacrifice  of 
self  in  service,  if  need  be  unto  death,  and  not  jealously  guarded 
from  contamination  but  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles.  ^'-^    This  ideal  is 
most  clearly  expressed  in  the  "servstnt  passages".     As  will  be  shown, 
it  does  not  receive  adequate  expression  during  the  Persian  period 
but  lies  dormant,  making  an  occasional  appearance  from  time  to  tiae 
but  for  the  most  part  being  overshadowed  by  the  ideal  of  ceremon- 
ialism and  legalism.     In  addition  to  this  most  important  aspect  of 
Deutero-I saiah  as  a  source,  we  actually  may  see  in  him  something 
of  Ezekiel's  emphasis  (e.g.,  Isa.  43:23,  24),  indicating  the  growth 
of  the  priestly  viewpoint. Next,  we  may  see  in  this  prophet  the 
growing  opposition  of  the  new  Judaism  to  idolatry  (40:17  ff.,  45:20, 
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52:8).        Finally,  his  unequivocal  monotheism,  hitherto  indefinitely 
expressed,  was  incorporated  into  the  worship  services,  and  made  a 
cardinal  principle  which  is  still  held  sacred  by  modern  Judaism. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-I  saiah,  we  iriay 
note  the  formation  of  the  Holiness  Code  which  probably  comes  from 
the  exilic  period  (see  below,  page  41) ,  and  the  work  of  the  Deutero- 
nomic  circle  (see  page  49-50).     All  the  information  we  have  of  the 
Exile  comes  from  the  writings  of  that  period,  hence  there  are  no 
secondary  biblical  sources  to  be  referred  to  in  this  connection. 

10.  H.T.  Fowler,  The  Origjin  and  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion , 
p.  137-138. 

11.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Dt.-Isa.  was  influenced  by  Ezek.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  knew  of  each  other's  work.    This  is  used 
as  one  argument  against  his  Babylonian  residence  by  some  scholsus. 

12.  W.E.  Addis,  Hebrew  Religion  to  the  Establishment  of  Judai sm 
Under  Ezra,  p.  209-210.  ~~ 


B.   BIBLICAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE  RETURN  AND  THE  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  TEMPLE ,  AND  THE  SEVENTY  YEARS  FOLLOWING. 

1,  Haggai.        One  of  the  distinctly  lesser  prophetic 

personalities,  Haggai  had  as  his  sole  purpose  the  arousing  of 

public  opinion  to  bring  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  Teraple. 

His  period  of  prophecy,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testairent,  is 

very  sl-ort,  being  confined  to  a  few  months  in  the  year  520 

B.C.,  the  second  year  of  Darius.    He  does  not  denounce  idolatry, 

probably  because  it  had  largely  oeen  eradicated  from  Jewish  life 

by  this  time,  nor  does  he  utter  any  word  against  the  social  and 

13 

moral  offences  of  his  time, 

2,  Zechariah  (Chapters  1-8).        This  prophet  also  is 
placed  in  the  early  years  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  according 
to  his  own  testimony  (1:1,  7  and  7:1),  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  Darius'  reign  (520,  518  B.C.),  hence  making  him  con- 
temporary with  'out  in  point  of  entrance  on  the  scene  subsequent 
to  Haggai,  who  preached  only  during  the  second  year  of  Darius. 
Zechariah  had  the  same  general  purpose  as  Haggai  but  has  m.ore 
of  the  prophetic  spirit.     In  this  he  is  an  important  link  in 
the  transition  from  prophetic  to  apucaly^-tic  literature  UVhich 
we  shall  note  as  one  of  the  developments  of  the  Persian  period. 
He  at  once  conibines  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ethical  prophets 
with  the  visionsiry  aspects  of  the  apocalyptic s.     Both  he  and 
Haggai  seem  too  much  concerned  with  the  externals  of  religion 
to  stand  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  prophets,  but  Haggai  is 
13.  G.  117.  Wade,  art.,  "Haggai",  Hasting's  D.B.  ,  op.cit.  .  p.  525, 
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much  less  qualified  to  receive  this  rank  than  his  contemporary. 
To  summarize,  Zecbariah  is  valuable  as  a  source  both  from  an 
historical  "standpoint  and  as  exemplifying  certain  tendencies 
during  the  period.    These  will  be  discussed  later. 

3.  Ezra  (Chapters  1-6).         These  six  chapters,  treating 
the  same  general  period  as  the  books  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 
except  for  4:7-23  which  is  out  of  place,  give  a  much  different 
impression  than  we  get  from  these  two  prophets.    Here  we  get  a 
picture  of  the  Judaean  community  as  being  composed  of  the  re- 
turned exiles,  zealous  and  eager  to  get  at  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  exhorting  the  sluggish  people  who  have  been  there  all 
the  time  to  co-operat'D  in  the  enterprise;  there  are  also  the 
neighboring  peoples  to  the  north  of  the  Judaean  community,  out- 
wardly eager  to  unite  with  them  but  in  reality  hostile  and  in 
touch 

close,^with  the  Persian  officials  (4:Sf and  finally,  there  is 
in  the  picture  the  Persian  element,  suspicious  of  the  Jev;s  and 

not  at  all  unwilling  to  stop  the  building  operations  of  their 

,  .    ^  14 
suojects. 

There  is  no  clear  indication  in  the  writings  of  Kaggai 
and  Zechariah  of  the  truth  of  this  picture;  in  fact,  the  "people 
of  the  land"  and  the  Persians  appear  in  quite  a  different  light. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  discussed  later  in  connection  with 
the  sources  for  the  period  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  but  here  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  Haggai  and  Zechariah  as  contemporaries  must 
be  accepted  in  favor  of  the  Chronicler,  who  comipiled  these  first 

14,  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Israel  After  the  Exile  (Clarendon  Bible,  O.T. 
Vol,  IV) ,  p. 160, 
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six  chapters,  wherever  there  is  disagreement  between  them. 

If  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezra  1: 2-4  and  the  Aramaic 
document  which  composes  4:8-23  and  5:3  to  6:18  are  genuine,  they 
are  of  the  utmost  historical  importance.     But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.     "It  is  evident,"  says  Lawrence  E.  Browne,  "that 
we  have  not  before  us  in  these  Aramaic  parts  faithful  copies  of 
official  records.    When  we  also  remember  that  the  Aramaic  seems 
to  be  more  probably  late  than  eaxly,  we  are  inclined  to  conclude 
that  the  Aramaic  book  used  by  the  Chronicler  was  composed  not 
so  very  long  before  his  own  time.    Torrey  thinks  that  this  con- 
clusion makes  the  Aramaic  source  worthless;  but  that  does  not 
logically  follow,  for  the  Araaiaic  v/riter  may  well  have  had  some 
historical  facts  on  which  he  based  these  letters  and  decrees  that 
he  cor.poeed."        As  for  the  decree  in  1:2-4,  it  is  r.-t  in  Aramaic 
but  in  Hebrew,  and  is  to  be  discounted  on  the  grounds  of  im- 
probability, for  it  is  extrerr.ely  unlikely  that  Cyrus  would  ac- 
kno^vledge  that  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  hath  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  heaven,  given  rne"  (1:2),  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that 
Cyrus  would  help  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tenxle  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  the  needed  perrr.ission  (v.4) ,     To  the  present 

writer,  it  seems  that  though  these  chai^ters  have  as  their  subject 

of 

matter  the  early  years  of  the  Return  and  the  rebuilding^ the  Temple, 
they  are  more  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  the  period  in  which 
the  Chronicler  wrote.    At  least  the  data  presented  must  be  checked 
with  other  data  which  has  been  otherwise  established  before  it  can 
be  accepted. 
15.  Op.  cit . ,  p. 39. 
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4,  Malachi.         This  short  book  is  to  be  placed  by  internal 
evidence  only,  as  the  name  "Malachi",  which  means  "My  messenger", 
is  universally  conceded  by  scholars  to  come  from  the  opening  verse 
of  the  third  chapter.     The  real  author  of  the  book,  therefore,  is 
unknown,  and  nothing  definite  in  the  book  places  it  unquestionably 
at  any  certain  time.    Nevertheless,  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  it 
was  written  before  Nehemiah,  as  nothing  of  Nehemiah's  work  is  men- 
tioned, and  yet  rather  late  in  the  Persian  period,  because  of  the 

1 6 

references  to  the  Edomites.        The  most  probable  date  lies  between 
17 

460-445  B.C.        Malachi  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  religious 
and  social  conditions  of  his  time,  and  exemplifies  in  a  striking 
way  the  survival  of  the  pre-exilic  prophetic  spirit  existing  side 
by  side  with  the  emphasis  on  the  Law  as  a  disciplinary  rule  of 
life.    For  the  pre-exilic  spirit  of  prophecy  we  may  look  at  pas- 
sages like  3:8l',  2:5-9,  1:8-13,  3:5,  4:6,  et.  al ,  for  Darning  words 
condemning  the  religious  indifference,  skepticism  and  social  cor- 
ruption of  his  time.     In  some  of  these  same  passages  his  interest 
in  ritual,  his  hatrea  for  Edom  (l:3)  ana  his  restriction  of  the 

Fatherhood  of  God  to  the  Jev/ish  people  stamp  him  as  one  limited 

18 

by  the  impaired  vision  of  his  own  age.        Nevertheless,  as  one 
who  sheds  light  on  the  Jewish  life  during  the  silent  years  between 
the  re'Duilaing  of  the  Temple  and  the  appearance  of  Nehemiah, 
Malachi  is  of  great  importance. 

16.  C.  F.  Kent,  1'g.ker s  and  Teachers  of  Judaisni,  p.7C» 

'^'^^  Ibid.  .  p.  70.     See  also  McFadyen,  op.cit.  .  p.  268. 

18.  J.  E.  "cFadyen,  art,  "Malachi",  Abingdon  Bible  Con-i^entary , 
p.  832b-833a. 
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5.  Trlto-Isaiah  (Isaiah  56-66),         In  general  the 
scholarly  opinions  concerning  the  last  eleven  chapters  of  our 
book  of  Isaiah  may  be  classed  in  three  groups:     (l)  These  chap- 
ters together  with  chapters  40-55  may  form  a  unity,  both  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  authorship.     This  view  has  been  discussed  above 
(pa^e  6)  and  has  been  rejected  as  not  providing  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,     (2)  These  chapters  are  said  to  come  from 

a  later  time  than  does  Deutero-Isaiah  and  are  to  be  ascribed  to 

19  / 

a  single  author.        (3)  The  chapters  come  from  a  contemporary  time 

or  nearly  so  with  Malachi,  about  450  B.C.,  but  are  by  several  dif- 

20 

ferent  authors.        This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  view 
and  is  the  one  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion. 

The  value  of  Trito-Isaiah  as  a  source  for  this  period  is 
splendidly  sumiiiarized  by  Lofthouse:     "Looking  back,  ,  ,  over  these 
eleven  chapters  we  have  a  collection  of  poems  which  reflect  the 
various  expectations  and  iaeals  and  fears  of  a  whole  age.  More 
particularly,  they  show  us  in  what  different  fashions  a  real  and 
sincere  religious  feeling  founa  expression  in  the  age  before 
Nehemiah.    We  can  see  also  the  emergence  of  the  two  parties,  the 
stricter  ana  the  more  lax;  the  aoggea  refusal  to  surrender  hope 
born  in  times  less  bewildering  if  not  less  dark;  the  steaaily  in- 
creasing stress  on  the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  and  the  thought  of 
the  Gentiles  as  destined,  not  to  be  saved  or  evangelized  or  re- 

19,  McFadyen,  op,  cit . .  p. 160,    He  is  far  from  positive  in  main- 
taining this  position.    It  is  held  more  emphatically  by  Duhm,  Marti 
and  Whitehouse  (see  Eiselen,  op.  cit, ,  Vol.  I,  p. 245), 

20,  Lolthouse,  op,  cit, .  p,l76,  ana  Eiselen,  op.  cit , .  Vol,  I, 
p.  245-6,     According  to  the  latter  this  is  the  position  held  by 
Cheyne,  Kittel,  Budde,  Box,  Gray,  iCennstt,  and  others. 
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deemed  by  the  Jews,  but  to  become  their  servants  and  their  clients. 

The  passion  of  the  earlier  prophets  has  not  died  down;  but  the 

21 

fanaticism  of  later  Judaism  is  already  rising," 

9  C .   BIBLICAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OF  NEHEMIAH  AND  EZRA, 

AND  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD  (445-332). 

1.  Ezra-Nehemiah,         We  come  now  to  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult source  problems  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  literature. 
Some  very  complicated  questions  center  around  the  works  of  the 
Chronicler,     First  and  foremost  is  the  question  of  chronology. 
Who  comes  first  in  historical  sequence,  Ezra  or  Nehemiah?  How 
far  is  the  Chronicler  to  be  trusted  in  his  dating  of  various 
events?    Then  there  is  the  further  question.  How  far  may  the 
Chronicler *s  interpretation  of  historical  facts  in  general  be 
trusted? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  any  way  we  must 
first  inquire  what  sources  were  used  by  the  Chronicler,  and 
what  was  his  purpose  in  writing,  for  his  use  of  the  sources 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  end  toward  which  he  was  working 
when  he  used  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  composite  authorship  of 

Chronicles  and  Ezra-Nehemiah ,  all  of  which  originally  formed 
22 

^  one  book.        But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  book  was  com- 

piled for  the  most  part  by  one  person,  whom  we  designate  as 

21.  Lofthouse,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  176. 

22.  Since  Chronicles  deals  only  incidentally  with  our  period, 
covering  the  period  597-538  B.C.  in  thirteen  verses  (II  Chron. 
36:11-23),  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  problems  sur- 
rounding Ezra-NehemiaJi. 
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"the  Chronicler".    In  point  of  time  he  is  usually  placed  in  the 

23 

Greek  period,  between  300  and  250  B.C.        The  material  used  by 
him  in  compiling  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  best  analyzed  as  follows: 

(a)  Ezra  7:27  to  9,  except  8:35,36  )  "I-sections" . 

(b)  Nehemiah  1  to  8:5,  12:27-43,  13:4-31  )   (Memoirs  of 

Ezra  and  Nehemisih) . 

(c)  Other  sections,  not  memoirs  but  resting  directly 

on  them:     Ezra  7:1-10;  Nehemiah  8-10  (Ezra  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person). 

(d)  Aramaic  sections,  involving  correspondence  with  the 

Persian  court  or  royal  rescripts:     Ezra  4:76  to 
6:18;  7:12-26. 

(e)  Occasional  lists,  such  as  Nehemiah  12:l-26a,  or 

Nehemiah  7:6-69,  a  list  of  the  returning  exiles, 

incorporated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah  from  some 

24 

earlier  list  euid  borrowed  in  Ezra  2. 

While  the  analysis  just  given  is  complete  in  itself,  it 

does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  there  is  every  indication  that 

25 

Ezra-Nehemiah  and  I  Esdras,  the  Greek  version,      are  both  re- 
censions of  the  same  work.    That  is,  there  is  an  earlier  original 

23.  Archibald  Duff,  A  History  of  the  Religion  of  Judaism,  p.  107f , 
places  him  at  300  B.C.;  Kent,  Israel's  Historical  &  Biographical 
Narratives ,  p.  22,  places  him  at  250  B.C. 

24.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  McFadyen,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament » 
2nd  ed. ,  p.  381, 

25.  I  Esdras,  or  the  Greek  Ezra,  is  made  up  of  parts  of  Ezra,  part 
of  Nehemiah,  parts  of  Chronicles,  and  certain  parts  not  found  else 
where,  and  the  arrangement  is  different. 
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which  has  been  lost.     It  is  further  evident  that  the  book  as  we 
have  it  today  is  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it  left  the 
Chronicler's  hand.    The  attempts  to  restore  the  book  to  its  ori- 
ginal order  have  resulted  in  several  different  arrangements,  but 

the  following  order  by  Laurence  E.  Browne  (based  on  Torrey)  seems 

26 

to  be  the  most  logical: 

I  and  II  Chronicles. 
Ezra  I 

I  Esdras  4:47-56 
I  Esdras  4:  62  to  5:  6 
Ezra  2:1  to  4: 5,  24 
Ezra  5:1  to  8: 36 
Nehemiah  7:70  to  8:18 
Ezra  9:1  to  10:44 

Nehemiah  9:1  to  10:40  (E.V.  10-39). 
27 

Ezra  4:7-23 
Nehemiah  1:1  to  7:69 
Nehemiah  11:1  to  13:31. 

Other  sources  not  utilized  in  the  writing  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 

not  referred  to  heretofore  are  the  temple  records  in  the  case  of 

28 

Nehemiah  12:1-26;  Ezra  4:6-23;  5:1-6,  15,        Haggai  and  Zechariah 
were  also  made  use  of  by  the  Chronicler,  for  in  Ezra  5:1  he  does 

26,  Op.  cit.  ,  p. 30.    For  this  author  * s  method  of  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  and  his  defense  of  it,  see  p. 26-35, 

27,  This  passage  has  been  bandied  about  considerably.    Torrey  be- 
lieves its  present  position  in  Ezra  is  the  correct  one  (Browne, 
p. 33);  Kent  places  it  after  Neh.  6:19  (Historical  &  Biographical 
Narratives,  p. 30);  McFadyen  agrees  with  Kent  (Intro. to  0.T.,p.388) 
The  position  as  indicated  by  Browne  is  perhaps  as  reasonable  as  etny, 

28,  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Vol.11,  op. ci t, ,  p. 113. 
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not  know  the  name  of  Haggai*8  father,  since  it  is  not  given  in 

Haggai,  but  he  gives  Zechariah's  father  as  Iddo,  who  is  mentioned 

as  his  grandfather  in  ZechariaJi  1:1.    Ezra  5:1-5  is  directly  de- 

29 

pendent  on  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

The  account  so  far  amply  indicates  that  the  accounts  of 

the  careers  of  these  two  men  are  considerably  and  seriously 

garbled,  and  it  may  seem  that  they  are  therefore  disqualified  as 

reliable  sources.    This  is  not  entirely  the  case,  however,  since 

we  can  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  the 

Chronicler.    Fortunately  we  have  a  means  of  checking  the  books  of 

Chronicles  with  the  parallel  accounts  in  the  book  of  Samuel  and 

Kings,  and  from  this  we  can  determine  his  purpose  in  writing  and 

the  type  of  mistake  he  is  apt  to  make.    His  purpose  in  writing 

may  be  stated  as  follows:    His  purpose  was  threefold,  so  far  as 

the  books  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  are  concerned,  namely,  "to  tell  of  the 

rebuilding  of  the  temple,  to  insist  upon  the  supreme  position  of 

the  cultus  and  everything  in  connection  with  it,  and  to  glorify 

30 

the  name  of  Ezra  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  Law."        Because  of 
this  purpose  he  arranged  the  order  of  events  as  he  did,  so  that 
Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe,  might  receive  his  due  in  preference 
to  the  layman,  Nehemiah,    Of  his  writings  in  general  it  may  be 
said  that  he  intended  to  provide  a  history  of  his  people  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.     What  was  not  of  immediate 
interest  to  him  he  omitted  or  briefly  mentioned  as  being  of  little 

29.  Browne,  op.  cit. ,  p. 41,42. 

30.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  op.  cit.  ,  Vol.11,  p. 74, 
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importance.    Realizing  that  he  wrote  in  the  third  century  and 

realizing  also  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  the  Samaritans 

at  that  time,  we  can  appreciate  his  omission  of  the  parallel 

history  of  the  northern  kingdom.     Furthermore,  his  real  motive  in 

31 

writing  was  to  glorify  Judaism  and  Jerusalem,        Anything,  there- 
fore, which  put  the  Jews  in  an  unfavorable  light  would  be  omitted 
or  the  facts  distorted  to  make  it  appear  in  a  better  light. 
Hence  the  Chronicler  says  nothing  of  David's  crimes  and  the 
national  disasters  which  followed;  many  phases  of  the  primitive 
idolatry  which  existed  down  to  the  Babylonian  exile  are  not  men- 
tioned; nothing  is  said  of  Hezekiah's  tribute  to  Assyria  (II  Kings 
18:14-16).    Examples  of  his  modification  of  history  to  suit  his 
purpose  may  be  seen  in  his  idealization  of  Solomon  (contrast 
I  Kings  9:11-14  with  II  Chronicles  8:s);  in  II  Samuel  24:1  David 
was  influenced  by  Jehovah  to  number  the  people,  but  in  I  Chronicles 
21:1  he  is  influenced  by  Satan.    When,  therefore,  the  Chronicler 
omits  any  fact  which  it  appeals  he  should  have  known,  or  when  he 
changes  his  data  as  indicated  above,  we  may  suspect  him  of  con- 
structing events  as  he  thinks  they  should  have  been,  and  not  as 
they  actually  were. 

In  using  the  Chronicler  as  a  source  we  shall  have  to  check 
him  wherever  possible  with  other  data  which  we  may  have.    Thus  in 
Ezra  1  to  6  we  can  check  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  the  prophets 
must  be  accepted  where  they  differ  with  the  Chronicler.     In  evalua- 
ting the  rest  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  shall  have  to  proceed  more  on 
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internal  evidence.    Most  scholars  Eire  agreed  that  the  Memoirs  of 

Nehemiah  (Neh.  1-7:5;  12:27-43;   13:4-31)  are  genuine  and  reliable. 

The  Memoirs  of  Ezra  (Ezra  7:27  to  9,  except  8:35,  36)  and  the 

Aramaic  document  (Ezra  4:8-23;  5:3-6:18;  7:12-26)  are  more  un- 

32 

certain  and  cannot  be  used  with  confidence.        Despite  this  un- 
certainty, Ezra-Nehemiah  still  remains  a  source  of  highest  his- 
torical value  for  the  political  and  religious  history  of  Judaism, 
and  frequent  use    will  be  made  of  it  in  the  ensuing  pages.  The- 
question,  Ezra-Nehemieih  or  Nehemiah-Ezra?    will  be  considered  in 
the  development  oT  the  subject. 

2.  Joel.        The  use  of  this  book  as  a  source  for  the 

Persian  period  is  extremely  precarious  in  view  of  the  many  dates 

to  which  it  has  been  assigned,  ranging  from  the  reign  of  Rehoboam 

before  900  B.C.  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  some  parts  of  it  even 
33 

later.        The  consensus  of  opinion  today,  however,  favors  the  late 

Persian  period,  about  400  B.C.,  as  the  date  best  satisfying  the 

34 

situation  indicated  in  the  text.        The  teaching  of  the  book 
centers  around  the  day  of  Yahweh,  a  farrdliar  figure  in  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  since  the  days  of  Amos.    Especially  characteristic 
of  the  late  Persian  period  is  the  glorification  of  Israel  over  the 
other  nations  (Chapter  3) ,  the  omission  of  reference  to  the 
Messianic  ideal  which  was  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  the  eaxlisr 

32.  See  Browne,  op.  cit.,  p. 40",    Torrey  considers  Ezra  to  be  a 
creation  of  the  Chronicler;  Kent  sees  an  historical  basis  in  Ezra 
but  considerably  idealized. (For  both  positions,  see  Kent,  Israel's 
Historical  and  Biographical  Narratives .  op. cit. .p. 33-34) .  McFadyen, 
op. cit .  ,  p. 386,  says  that  "the  authenticity  of  the  memoirs  of  Ezra 
has  been  disputed  with  perhaps  a  shadow  of  plausibility." 

33.  See  Eiselen,  Vol.11,  op. cit. ,p.386  for  the  positions  of  the  va- 
rious Old  Testament  scholars  regarding  the  date  of  this  book. 

34.  Ibid. 
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prophets,  and  his  emphasis  on  the  externals  of  religion  (1:9,  13,  14; 
2:12-17).^^ 

3.  Qbadiah.        The  discrepancy  in  dates  assigned  to  this 
prophet  is  not  so  wide  as  in  the  case  of  Joel,  but  there  is  still 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.     Its  unity  is  more  severely 
challenged  than  in  the  case  of  Joel,  and  the  variation  in  date 
ranges  from  slightly  pre-exilic  times  to  the  Maccabaean  period 
(only  vv.  15-21  assigned  by  some  to  this  late  date).  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  date  is  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.        In  view  of  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
the  book,  only  a  very  cautious  use  may  be  made  of  it  as  a  source 
for  this  particular  period,  though  it  reveals  characteristic 
ideas  of  the  Persian  period  as  a  whole,  such  as  intense  hate  of 
the  Edomites;  lessened  emphasis  on  a  Messianic  king  'C5at  in- 
creased emphasis  on  a  new  kingdom,  of  which  holiness  will  be 

the  chief  characteristic  (w,  10-14,  17-21);  nothing  but  doom 

37 

for  nations  other  than  Israel  (w,16-18), 

4,  Ruth.        It  is  perhaps  precarious  to  place  this  little 

book  in  the  period  of  Nehemiah  sind  Ezra  on  the  basis  of  what  is 

38 

suggested  in  the  book  itself.  Granting  that  we  cannot  be  dog- 
matic on  the  subject,  it  still  seems  that  the  book  fits  the  cir- 


35,  Ibid, ,  p,403, 

36.  Ibid. >  p. 438.    McFadyen,  however,  places  vv.  1-14  about  500 
^           B.C.  ,  and  w,  15a,  16-21  to  a  later  time.   (Intro . to  the  O.T.  , 
9           p. 222-224). 

37,  Eiselen,  op.  cit«  .  p. 439. 

38.  Oesterley  maintains  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  to  recognize 

it  as  post-exilic  (Art. ,  "Ruth"  in  Basting's  D. B. ,  op. cit.  ,  p.807b) ; 
Duff  (op. cit . ,  p.  261f)  places  it  as  late  as  300  B.C.  McFadyen 
(op.  cit. .  p.  328-332)  seems  to  follow  Oesterley, 
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cumstances  of  this  time  as  it  does  no  other.    Although  it  purports 
to  come  from  the  time  of  the  judges  (1:1),  yet  the  author  makes  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a  long  time  after 
the  time  of  David  (4:7,  17;  1:1).     Then,  too,  there  is  a  strong 
Aramaic  influence  which  is  unavoidable,  and  the  book  appears  in 
the  latest  section  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  Writings.    All  these 
facts  point  to  a  late  date  but  not  necessarily  to  the  time  of 
Ezra-Nehemiah,    The  reason  for  placing  it  here  is  that  the  rela- 
tions with  foreigners  is  an  especially  significant  problem, 
particularly  with  Ezra.     Before  this  time  it  had  not  been  a  public 
issue  80  far  as  we  know,  hence  there  would  be  no  real  reason  for 
an  expression  of  this  kind.     Linked  with  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  it  reveals  at  once  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  the 
foreigner  which  was  being  encouraged,  and  the  fact  that  along  with 
the  congealing  effects  of  ritualism  and  legalism  on  the  Hebrew 
mind  there  was  still  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  thought  of  the  time. 
Whether  the  book  comes  from  this  particular  period  or  not,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  important  source  from  which  may  be  derived  a 
better  understanding  of  the 'attitude  of  the  Hebrews  on  the  very 
important  question  of  relations  with  foreigners, 

5.  Jonah,        This  striking  parable,  like  the  book  of  Ruth, 
is  not  to  be  assigned  to  this  period  too  confidently,  tut  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  it  at  least  comes  from  a  time  after  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra.    The  strong  Aramaic  flavor,  the  literary  kinship  with 

39.  See  the  excellent  discussion  by  Wm,  C.  Graham  in  his  art., 
"Ruth*  in  The  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary «  p.  377-380,     J.  P.  Peters, 
The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  23,  361  f ,  agrees  with  Graham, 
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Chronicles  and  Esther  and  other  writings  which  come  from  the  Greek 
period,  and  the  apparent  dependence  on  Joel  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances (cf .  Joel  2:14  with  Jonah  3:9;  also  Joel  2:13  with  Jonah 

4:2)  all  point  to  a  comparatively  late  date,    Graham  identifies 

40 

the  book  with  the  period  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,      but  D\if  f ,  Kent 
41 

and  Eiselen      place  it  in  the  Greek  period.    The  exact  date  in 
this  case  does  not  prevent  us  from  using  the  book  even  though  we 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  late  origin,  for  it  illustrates  a 
tendency  which  was  certainly  active  in  the  late  Persian  period, 
and  it  is  no  less  significant  in  either  period.     Its  universalism 
is  more  pronounced,  and  its  criticism  of  the  narrowness  and  pet- 
tiness of  the  accepted  Jewish  position  is  more  pointedly  expressed 

than  these  same  ideas  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  but  the  similarity  of 

42 

purpose  between  the  two  is  unmistakable, 

D.   BIBLICAL  SOURCES  IN  GENERAL  FOR  THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD. 

There  are  a  few  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  literature  which 
took  form  during  the  Persian  period  but  which  cannot  be  dated  ac- 
curately enough  to  assign  them  to  any  one  period.     In  each  case, 
of  course,  there  are  some  who  would  say  that  the  work  in  question 
is  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Persian  period  at  all.    This,  however, 
is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  authorship  and 
date  of  each  book.    All  that  can  be  done  is  to  accept  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion,  especially  if  the  passage  in  question  illustrates 

40.  Wm.  C.  Graham,  art.,  "Jonah"  in  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary,  p. 
790a, 

41.  Duff,  op.  cit .  .  p.  256  places  the  book  about  250  B.C.;  Kent, 
Sermons.  Epistles,  etc..  p.  419-420,  and  Eiselen,  op.  cit.  .  Vol.11 
p.  467  ,  place  it  around  300  B.C. 

42.  Grahajn,  op.  cit,  .  same  page. 
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clearly  some  development  or  developments  which  have  been  established 
as  taking  place  in  the  Judaism  of  the  PersiaJi  period.  Biblical 
sources  offering  evidences  of  outstanding  developments  whicn  come 
under  this  classification  and  which  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with 
are  some  of  the  Psalms,  some  of  the  Proverbs,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
the  Priestly  Code.    An  estimation  of  these  as  to  their  source  value 
will  be  offered  here;  the  specific  contributions  and  significance 
of  each  will  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

1.  Psalms.         Perhaps  the  point  on  which  biblical  scholars 

are  most  universally  agreed  is  that  the  dating  of  the  Psalms  is 

one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  Old  Testament  criticism. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  fix  a  minimum  date  for  each  of  the 

various  groupings.    Thus  Pss.  3-41  (except  the  untitled  Ps.  33) 

cannbt  be  later  thsua  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  Pss.  42-50,  73- 

83  not  later  than  330  B.C.;  the  remainder  between  330  ajid  about 
43 

100  B.C.        It  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  division  cari  be  held 
44 

dogmatically,      but  this  much  is  true  beyond  doubt:     "the  period 
between  the  Exile  and  the  first  century  B.  C.  was  marked  by  much 
activity  in  the  collection  and  editing  of  Psalms;  and  this,  apart 
from  the  dates  of  individual  Psalms,  is  significant  for  the  part 
played  by  the  Psalms  in  the  religious  life  of  the  post-exilic 

43,  GT  B.  Gray,  citing  W.  Robertson  Smith,  A  Critical  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament .  p.  134. 

44.  Inasmuch  as  Duhm,  for  example,  questions  whether  any  Psalms 
are  as  old  as  the  Persian  period  and  assigns  the  majority  of  them 
to  the  period  170-78  B.C.>  while  this  position  is  not  regarded  as 
sound  by  the  majority  of  scholars,  it  discourages  any  in- 
clination to  be  dogmatic,  since  Duhm  is  admittedly  an  outstanding 
scholar  (A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  it  to  be 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Psalms  come  from  the  Maccabaean  period, 
and  traces  some  back  to  David).     (For  both  positions  see  Kirkpatrick, 
The.  Psalms,  p.  35-50). 
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45 

community."        Thus  Gray  would  place  approxiiiiately  the  last  three 

books  of  Psalms  in  the  Greek  period.     It  is  probable  that  new 

material  and  whole  new  Psalms  were  added  (possibly  44,  74,  79, 
46 

118)      before  the  final  revision  was  finished.    Just  how  exten- 
sive this  addition  of  new  m.aterial  was  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine.   J.  P.  Peters  holds  that  the  last  two  books  belong  to  the 
Persian  period;  the  earlier  books,  as  collections,  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Exile  or  shortly  after,  the  entire  collection  un- 
dergoing a  final  revision  and  modification  about  the  middle  of 

47 

the  second  century  B.C.        Undoubtedly  the  safest  attitude  is 
to  assume  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  fit  the  Psalms  into 
any  historical  framework,  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  post- 
exilic  tendencies,  especially  in  the  matters  of  worship  and  types 
of  religious  experience  can  be  clearly  detected  in  many  of  the 
Psalms.     The  historical  allusions  are  too  vague  to  be  of  any  real 
service  as  source  material. 

The  titles  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  "of  David",  "of  Korah", 

"of  Asaph",  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  certain  information  as  to 

their  authors,  though  they  may  indicate  something  as  to  the  ori- 

48 

gin  of  some  of  the  Psalms* 

In  addition  to  the  book  of  Psalms  there  are  many  passages 
in  the  prophets,  pre-exilic,  exilic,  and  post-exilic,  which  are 
really  psalms.    The  significance  of  these  for  our  period  will  be 
discussed  in  Chapter  V. 


45.  Gray,  op.  cit. .  p. 134. 

46.  Ibid. .  p.  137.  See  also  Elmer  A.  Leslie , "Intro,  to  Psalms",  in 
Abingdon  Bi ble  Comm.entary .  p.  513a. 

47*  Op.  cit.  ,  p.  30, 

48.  Kirkpatrick,  op.  cit . ,  p.  34. 
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2.  Proverbs*         The  Solomonic  authorship  of  Proberbs  is 

no  longer  upheld,  and  most  scholars  are  agreed  in  assigning  the 

49 

book  to  the  post-exilic  period.        It  is  impossible  to  determine 

even  approximately  the  date  of  the  individual  couplets;  the  compi- 

50 

lation  probably  took  place  between  350-150  B.C. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  is  of  importance  in  illustrating 
the  growing  interest  of  the  Jews  in  "Wisdom  Literature" •  This 
collection  of  sayings  is  most  typical  of  all  the  Hebrew  writings 
of  this  type.     Furthermore  it  provides  a  needed  reminder  that 
in  an  age  usually  characterized  as  legalistic  and  primarily  in- 
terested in  ceremonialism  there  was  also  this  richness  of  moral 
precept  linked  up  with  deep  religious  thought  which  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs." 

3.  Job.         The  book  of  Job  is  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  Judaism  chiefly  because  it  reveals  the  definite  tendency 
toward  serious  thinking  on  the  problem  of  evil  and  suffering. 
Up  to  this  time  the  people  had  been  content  to  accept  the  con- 
ventional explanation  of  evil  as  punishment  for  sin;  the  author 
of  Job  observed  that  if  this  was  true  then  God  was  punishing  some 
innocent  people,  so  he  sought  for  a  more  satisfactory  answer.  The 
main  concern  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  the  abstract  problem 

of  evil  but  the  question,  "How  will  a  pious  man  stand  the  test 
of  pain?",  revealing  that  the  stage  of  abstract  philosophical 


49.  McFadyen,  op.  cit . ,  p,  295-297  so  places  it,  though  he  sees 
clear  evidence  of  pre-exilic  material,  some  possibly    coming  from 
So lomon. 

50.  0.  H,  Gates,  art.,  "Proverbs",  in  Hasting  *s  D. B. ,  1  Vol. Ed. , 
p. 768b. 

51.  McFadyen,  op, cit. .  p.  300. 
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reasoning  had  not  yet  been  reached. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  to  "the  author 
of  Job".     It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  a 
single  author  of  the  book.    Rather  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
we  have  here  a  combination  of  three,  or  possibly  four,  independ- 
ent or  at  least  separately  composed  sections  of  material.  Thus 
the  Prologue  (Chapters  1  and  2) ,  the  Epilogue  (42:7-16) ,  the 
Dialogue  (Chapters  3-31)  ,  the  speech  of  Elihu  (Chapters  32-37) , 
and  the  speeches  of  Jehovah  (Chapters  38  to  42:6)  may  all  have 
had  an  independent  origin  and  later  brought  together  by  a  com- 
piler or  by  the  author  of  one  of  the  divisions  just  named.  The 
most  probable  view  is  that  the  book  was  brought  together  by  the 
author  of  the  Dialogue,  the  longest  section  in  the  book,  with  the 

possibility  that  the  speeches  of  Elihu  and  Jehovah  were  added 
53 

later.         At  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  book  is  an  intellec- 
tual unity. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  book  it  is  again  necessary  to 
depend  on  internal  evidence  alone,  with  the  result  that  many  dif- 
ferent dates  have  been  proposed.     It  is  generally  agreed  today, 
however,  that  a  post-exilic  or  exilic  date  best  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  the  text.    Thus  A.  B.  Davidson  holds  that  "the 

probabilities  point  to  the  age  of  the  captivity  of  Judah  as  that 

54 

to  which  the  book  belongs."  A.  S.  Peake,  seeing  in  7:17,  18 
a  clear  case  of  dependence  on  Psalm  8:4,  which  in  turn  presup- 
poses the  Priestly  Code,  aJid  seeing  also  close  affinities  with 

52.  W,  F.  Lofthouse,  art.  "Job" ,  in  Abingdon  Bi ble  Commentary , 
p.  483b-484a. 

53.  Ibid. ,  p.  487a. 

54.  The  Book  of  Job,  p.  Ixxv, ,  18,  19. 
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the  book  of  Malachi ,  believes  a  date  not  earlier  than  400  B.C.  to 
be  more  satisfactory.        We  are  quite  safe  in  treating  the  book  as 
originating  in  the  Persian  period  (though  the  story  of  Job  had  come 
down  through  many  years). 

4«  The  Priestly  Code.         In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  post-exilic  Judaism  is  centered  around  the  Second  Temple,  the 
literature  which  did  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring  about 
.this  supremacy  of  the  Temple  and  along  with  it  the  hierarchy  of 
the  priesthood,  is  naturally  of  the  greatest  importance  as  source 
material.    Probably  one  reason  for  the  mistaken  general  impres- 
sion that  the  Judaism  of  the  Persian  period  and  after  was  solely 
concerned  with  ritual,  sacrifice,  and  elaborate  ceremonialism  is 
that  our  information  on  this  phase  of  their  religious  life  is 
more  complete  sind  more  accurate  than  on  any  other.    The  reason 
for  asserting  this  impression  to  be  mistaken  will  be  brought 
out  later. 

The  Priestly  Code  is  the  chief  authority  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  institutions  of  the  early  period  of  the  Second 
Temple.    It  was  composed  probably  very  shortly  after,  or  partly 
during,  the  Exile,  and  reached  very  nearly  its  present  form  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.     It  comprised  the  entire  book  of 
Leviticus,  the  ritual  portions  of  Numbers,  all  the  parts  of  Exo- 
dus dealing  with  the  regulations  connected  with  the  Tabernacle, 
together  with  certain  narrative  portions  especially  connected 
with  religious  institutions  —  the  Sabbath,  circumcision,  and 

55.  Job  (New  Century  Bible) .  p.  39-40,     For  the  position  of 
various  scholars  from  Delitzsch,  who  recommended  the  ase  of  Solo- 
mon, to  Siegfried,  who  recommended  the  time  of  Macca'oees,  see 

W.  Taylor  Smithes  article,  "Job",  in  Hasting' s  D. B. ,  p. 471  b. 

56.  W.  T.  Smith,  op.  cit.  .  p.  4e9a. 
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the  like  —  and  other  statistical  passages  throughout  the  Hexa- 
57 

teuch,     *    The  Priestly  Code  is  primarily  a  source  for  the  wor- 
ship and  sacrificial  customs  of  the  period,  "but  indications  that 
the  prophets  had  not  preached  in  vain,  and  that  the  ideas  of  sin 

and  purity  are  but  seeking  for  symbolic  expression,  appear  from 
58 

time  to  time, 

E.  EXTRA- BIBLICAL  SOUBCES  FOR  THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD. 

1.  The  Elephantine  Papyri ,        First  and  foremost  from 
the  standpoint  of  general  interest  and  historical  importance 
among  the  archaeological  sources  for  our  period  are  the .docu- 
ments from  the  Jewish  community  in  the  south  of  Egypt  at  Ele- 
phantine and  Syene.    The  documents  come  from  various  times  in 
the  fifth  century  B.  C.   (494  to  about  400),  during  which  time 
Egypt  was  under  Persian  rule.    Of  especial  interest  to  students 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  petition  to  the  Persian  governor  of 

Judaea  for  assistance  in  building  their  temple  which  had  been 

59 

destroyed  by  their  enemies  three  years  before.        Aside  from 
the  interesting  information  that  a  Jewish  Temple  was  in  existence 
outside  of  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  the  Deuteronomic  reform  and 
to  the  Priestly  laws  inspired  by  Ezekiel  and  others,  and  aside 
from  the  equally  interesting  knowledge  that  this  colony  of  Jews 
saw  nothing  amiss  in  appealing  to  Jerusalem  for  help,  it  is  of 
deep  intsrest  to  know  that  these  papyri  are  the  "earliest  Jewish 

57.  F,  H.  Woods,  art.,  "Priests  and  Levites"  in  Hastin.s;^  s  D.  B. 
p.  750a. 

58.  W.  G.  Jordan,  art.,  "The  Legal  and  Historical  Literature  of 
the  O.T."  in  Abingdon  Bible  Commentary »  p.  146b. 

59.  For  the  text  of  this  petition  see  A.Cowley,  Jewish  Documents 
of  the  Time  of  Ezra,  p.  71-74, 
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documents  in  existence  (except  one  or  two  inscriptions)  outside 

the  Bible,  and  are  a  valuable  contemporary  illustration  of  the 

60 

books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. "        In  addition  to  the  bearing  which 
these  documents  have  on  the  period  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  they 
also  throw  light  on  the  date  of  the  schism  between  the  Judaeans 

6i 

and  SsLuari tans,      they  give  us  valuable  data  on  the  Dispersion, 

and  they  maxk  a  stage  in  religious  development;  these  documents 

indicate  that  the  Jews  at  Elephantine  had  remained  at  the  same 

63 

level  as  their  forefathers  of  a  century  earlier. 

2»  Josephus.        This  outstanding  Jewish  historian  wrote 
in  the  first  century  A*  D«  j  s^nd  his  work  is  quite  extensive. 
The  only  work  which  directly  concerns  our  period  is  known  as 
The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews ,  which  embraces  in  its  twenty  books 
the  entire  history  of  his  people  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  revolt  in  A.D.  66.     In  order  to 
evaluate  his  writings  properly  it  is  necessary  to  determine  his 
purpose  in  writing.    According  to  a  scholar  of  his  own  race, 
speaking  of  the  Antiquities,  the  purpose  of  Josephus  was  "to 
glorify  the  Jewish  people,  so  often  misunderstood,  in  the  eyes 
of  the Q:ae CO -Roman  world. "^^    His  work  must  consequently  be 
viewed  somewhat  in  the  sstme  manner  as  that  of  the  Chronicler, 
since  he  omitted  or  endeavored  to  excuse  whatever  might  give 
offense.    He  frequently  quotes  from  his  authorities  in  very 

60,  Ibid. ,  p.  x~ 

61.  W.J.Moulton,  art.  "Samaritans"  in  Encyc.  of  Rel.  and  Ethics, 
p.  163ab. 

63,  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Israel  After  the  Exile,  p.  214. 

63.  Cowley ,  op.  cit ♦ ,  p.  xxiii-xxiv. 

64,  Samuel  Krauss,  art.  "Josephus"  in  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  276b. 
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casual  fashion,  and  always  his  objective  is  to  create  a  certain 

,  65 
impression. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  Josephus*  sources. 

For  the  parts  of  his  work  dealing  with  the  periods  later  than 

the  Persian  he  shows  close  affinity  with  noted  Hellenists  such 

as  Demetrius  and  Eupolemus,  but  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 

Persian  period  (Book  XI) ,  his  only  source  seems  to  have  been 

the  Scriptures.    He  used  the  Septuagint  version  throughout  his 

66 

work  rather  than  the  Hebrew  text,  with  occasional  deviations. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  just  how  far  Josephus  may 
be  depended  upon  to  give  us  reliable  history.    His  chronology  of 
the  Old  Testament  period  presents  considerable  difficulties;  he 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  priest  and  a  Pharisee,  both  of 
which  he  was;  and  he  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  overlay  the 
Old  Testajnent  history  with  a  Hellenic  gloss.     Because  of  his 
utilitarian  motive  in  writing  history  he  cannot  be  deemed  an 
historian  of  the  first  rank,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  his  work 
is  of  no  value.     In  reality  his  writings  are  a  perfect  mine  of 
most  valuable  historical  material.     So  far  as  the  Persian  period 
is  concerned-,  however,  Josephus  is  very  poorly  informed,  espec- 
ially from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  on.     In  addition  to  the  canonical 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he  had  before  him  an  apocryphal  Ezra,  with 
the  result  that  his  history  of  this  period  cannot  be  relied 

65.  Benedictus  Niese,  art.  "Josephus"  in  Encyc .  Rel.  and  Ethics . 
Vol.  VII,  p.  573b,  576b. 

66.  Ibid. ,  p.  572b-573a. 
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upon. 

3.  The  Nabuna* Id^Cvrus  Chronicle  and  the  Cylinder  Inscrip- 
tlon.    These  two  texts  concerning  the  general  edict  of  Cyrus  per- 
mitting the  general  return  of  all  exiles,  and  his  restoration  of 
the  Babylonian  gods  to  Sumer  and  Akkad,  from  whence  Nabo.nidus, 

the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings,  had  taken  them,  is  often  offered 
as  support  for  the  account  in  Ezra  1  of  Cyrus'  decree  of  permis- 
sion for  the  exiles  to  return  to  Palestine.    This  seems  to  pre- 
sume more  than  is  permitted  by  the  words  of  the  inscription.  "The 
Cylinder  Inscription  of  Cyrus  does  not  prove  that  all  the  captive 
population  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  there  is  no  other  confirmation  of  the  Chronicler's 

go 

statement."        The  only  value  which  can  be  attached  to  this  in- 
scription is  its  indication  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  new 
monarch  towards  all  those  who  were  exiled  in  his  new  empire;  it 
cannot  be  offered  too  certainly  as  evidence  that  there  was  a  re- 
turn on  a  large  scale  from  Babylon  to  Palestine. 

4.  The  Be hi  stun  Inscriptions.         These  are  found  chiselled 
on  a  rocky  elevation  which  rises  about  500  feet  above  the  plain, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Hamadan,  on  the  main  caravan  route  between 
Bagdad  and  Teheran  (the  present  capital  of  Persia).    Together  with 
the  figures  above  them  and  flanking  them,  the  inscriptions  cover 

67.  Krauss.  op.  cit.  ,  p.  377b.    L.E.Browne  (op  cit.  ,  p.30i  however, 
holds  that  he  used  I  esdras  entirely  and  our  canonical  Ezra-Neh. 

no  t  at  all . 

68.  R.H.Kennett,  art.   "Israel"  in  Encyc.  of  Religion  and  Ethics , 
Vol.  VII,  p.  452b.    This  author,  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
holds  that  there  was  no  return  in  538  B.C.    While  there  is  some 
evidence  for  this  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  least 

a  few  of  the  zealous  returned;  those  who  argue  against  it  are  quite 
right  in  denying  any  credence  to  the  Chronicler's  figure  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  people,  but  this  does  not  necessitate  a  wholesale 
denial  of  the  event. 
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a  space  about  twenty  feet  high  by  about  sixty  feet  wide.     They  axe 

inscribed  in  three  languages:     Old  Persian,  Susian,  and  Babylonian, 

suid  record  the  quelling  of  revolts  and  conquests  of  Darius  I  (522- 

486).    They  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  Jewish  history,  but 

they  are  important  inasmuch  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  a 

period  otherwise  poorly  documented.     We  are  now  assured  of  those 

very  important  political  and  military  historical  movements  which 

took  place  in  Central  Asia  and  gave  rise  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise  the  history  of  the  Jews  would  certainly 

have  differed  widely  from  what  we  now  know  it  to  be.    The  Be hi  stun 

Inscriptions,  therefore,  through  shedding  light  on  the  important 

events  in  the  history  of  Persia,  have  illumined  to  some  extent  the 

69 

contemporary  history  of  the  Jews. 

5.  Other  Sources.        There  are  several  other  sources  which, 

like  the  Behistun  Inscriptions  bat  to  a  lesser  extent,  may  throw 

an  indirect  light  on  the  history  of  Judaism  but  they  are  not  of 

sufficient  importance  to  merit  discussion.    These  are  Per sica  by 

Ctesias,  the  work  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (Bks.  IX-X)  ,  the  History 

by  Herodotus  (written  between  432  and  425  B.C.     Books  I-VI  concern 

our  period),  Strabo's  Geography,  and  Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia.  Of 

these,  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  by  far  the  most  significant,  per<- 

forming  in  general  the  same  service  as  the  Behistun  Inscriptions. 

Herodotus  was  a  Greek  contemporary  (b.484  B.C.)  of  the  middle 

Persian  period,  was  a  skilled  observer,  and  a  gifted  writer. 

69.  See  L,  H.  Mills,  art.   "Behistun"  in  Encyc.  Rel.  and  Ethics  . 
Vol.  II,  p.  450-453,  an  excellent  discussion.     See  also  R.  W. 
Rogers,  A  History  of  Ancient  Persia,  p.  95-98. 
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His  accounts  of  his  extended  travels  therefore  give  us  much 

70 

valuable  material  regarding  the  Persian  Empire  as  he  knew  it. 

The  above  sources  for  the  Persian  period.  Biblical  and 
extra-biblical,  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  because  the 
various  phases  of  the  period  are  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 
and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  bases  under- 
lying these  phases  be  as  firmly  established  as  possible.  Where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  various  attitudes  toward  a  certain 
source,  it  is  essential  that  dogmatism  be  avoided,  but  it  is 
equally  essential  that  some  definite  attitude  be  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  what  seems  to  be  the  best  interpretation  of  the  facts. 
This  the  present  writer  has  done  in  the  preceding  pages.  Where 
necessary  the  various  positions  taken  will  be  further  justified 
in  the  pages  to  follow.     There  will  necessarily  be  some  repeti- 
tion, but  this  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

We  turn  in  the  next  chapter  to  a  discussion  of  the  Exile 
as  a  prelude  to  the  Persian  period.     As  we  shall  see,  the  out- 
standing developments  of  post-exilic  Judaism  took  form  in  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity.    This  is  not  to  say  that  they 
took  root  during  these  years,  else  the  work  of  the  early  patriarchs 
the  judges,  the  great  kings,  ajid  the  great  pre-exilic  prophets 
went  for  nought.    It  cannot  even  in  absolute  truth  be  asserted 
that  these  developments  took  form  at  this  time,  but  there  is 
enough  truth  in  the  statement  to  warrant  the  procedure  now  to  be 
followed. 

70.  A.  Fritsch,  art.  "EerodoTus"  in  Encyc.  Rel.  emd  Ethics .  Vol, 
VI,  p.  629b-632, 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  JUDAISM. 

A.   LEADERS  IN  EXILIC  THOUGHT, 

While  we  do  not  know  as  much  about  all  phases  of  the 
Babyloniaji  Exile  as  we  would  like,  yet  our  sources  for  this 
period  are  perhaps  more  complete  than  for  siny  other  in  the 
years  of  Persian  domination.    Chief  sLmong  these  are  the  pro- 
phecies of  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-I saiah  (also  called  Second- 
Isaiah),    Not  only  are  the  messages  of  these  prophets  signifi- 
cant in  the  light  of  the  influence  they  had  on  later  Judaism, 
but  they  more  or  less  unconsciously  reflect  certain  tendencies 
which  were  being  manifested  in  their  times.     In  addition  to 
these  two  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Exile,  there  is  another, 
not  to  be  identified  with  any  one  personality  but  nonetheless 
significant  in  the  light  of  later  developments.    This  third 
leader  is  the  group  known  as  the  Deuteronomic  Circle,  Follow- 
ing the  discussion  of  these  thiee  leaders  we  shall  be  ready  to 
consider  soae  of  the  outstanding  ideas  and  institutions  which 
took  shape,  for  the  most  part  only  embryonically ,  during  their 
time . 

1.  Ezekiel ,        There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency,  when 
it  is  desired  to  establish  a  certain  point,  to  make  the  case  too 
strong.    For  example,  Ezekiel  is  often  characterized  as  the  "father 
of  Judaism"  and  in  the  endeavor  to  justify  this  characterization, 
some  students  of  Ezekiel  have  found  several  "children"  which  cannot 
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too  confidently  lay  claim  to  Ezekiel  as  a  parent.      Thus    he  is 
sometimes  thought  of  as  the  father  of  apocalyptic  literature, 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  chapters  38  and  39  of  his  book;  he  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  ritualism  and  ceremonialism  on  the 
basis  of  chapters  40  to  48;  he  is  thought  of  as  fathering  the 
tendency  toward  book  prophecy  in  place  of  the  spoken  prophecies 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  rule;  legalism  is  usually  granted 
the  doubtful  honor  of  being  one  of  his  most  distinguished  sons; 
nationalism  and  particularism  cannot  claim  him  as  a  parent,  but 
he  is  charged  with  giving  them  helpful  nourishment  and  encourage- 
ment.^   Now  it  may  be  true  that  "Ezekiel  is  the  most  influential 
man  that  we  find  in  the  whole  course  of  Hebrew  history"    but  even 
granting  this  it  does  seem  a  trifle  unjust  to  i:.ake  him  responsible 
for  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  him.    A  much  more  fair  and 
accurate  putting  of  the  case  would  be  to  recognize  that  he  did 
give  expression  to  many  of  these  tendencies  and  that  his  immediate 
influence  was  much  greater  than  the  immediate  influence  of  any 
other  personality  in  the  Persian  period,  perhaps  in  all  of  Hebrew 
history.     But  to  say  that  Ezekiel,  great  and  influential  though 
he  was,  ultimately  exerted  more  influence  than  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah, 
is  to  go  slightly  beyond  the  bounds  of  likelihood.    On  the  other 
hand,  while  his  great  influence  cannot  be  denied,  it  has  been 

charged  that  he  "transformed  the  ideals  of  the  prophets  into  laws 

3 

and  dogmas,  and  destroyed  spiritually  free  and  moral  religion." 

1,  See,  for  example,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  The  Prophets  and  Their  Times . 
p.  161  ff,,  esp.  p.  175-176. 

2,  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testeunent  History,  p.  327. 

3,  Quoted  in  W.  L.  Wardle's  art.   "Ezekiel"  in  Abingdon  Bible  Com- 
mentary .  p.  715a. 
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To  an  Occidental  mind  not  oriented  to  the  ways  of  the  Eastern  min(i 

lei '  a 

the  minutiae  of  Ezcky    visions  and  the  detail  of  his  plan  for  the 

Temple  would  bear  out  this  criticism,  but  if  one  places  oneself  with 

the  exiles  in  Babylonia,  tries  to  appreciate  their  ways  of  thinking, 

and  tries  to  appreciate  how  they  must  have  felt,  this  charge  falls 

to  the  ground.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Ezekiel  was 

preaching  to  his  own  time  and  people,  not  to  us;  it  is  therefore 

up  to  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  his  way  of  speaking  and  not  to 

expect  him  to  fit  in  with  our  ways.     It  is  essential,  then,  that 

we  go  back  of  his  repetitious  style,  his  psychic  characteristics, 

and  his  symbolism,  and  get  the  richness  of  spirit  and  depth  of 

true  religious  feeling  that  were  really  his.     Kittel's  evaluation 

of  him  gets  at  the  real  kernel  of  the  matter:     "He  belonged  to 

tv/o  periods,  he  likewise  had  two  aspects.    One  belonged  to  the 

past,  the  other  to  the  future.    He  did  not  renounce  the  former; 

there  he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Jeremiah,    He  among  the  prophets 

was  the  pastor  (Ezek,  3:16  ff).    To  him  the  new  order  was  based 

upon  and  conditioned  by  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  (Ezek.  36: 

26  ff .)•    Herein  he  was  the  ethical  teacher  of  the  nation  with 

the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  persevering  power  as  Jeremiah 

4 

or  any  of  the  other  prophets," 

The  characteristic  ideas  of  Ezekiel  which  single  him  out 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Exile  and  at  the  same  time  indicate 
his  influence  on  later  times  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  His  conception  of  God',         This  is  central  in  Ezekiel^s 

teaching.    The  very  organization  of  his  book  is  dependent  upon  it, 

4,  Rudolf  Kittel,  The  Religion  of  the  People  of  Israel  (transl.  by 
R.  C,  Micklem) ,  p.  163-164. 
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and  likewise  his  other  caJdinal  teachings.    Unlike  Jeremiah,  who 
emphasized  and  experienced  the  nearness  of  God,  Ezekiel  emphasizes 
God's  holiness  and  glorious  majesty  in  all  his    dealings  with  men 
(esp.  in  chs.  1,  10,  and  43).    The  divine  glory  was  so  overpower- 
ing that  at  sight  of  it  the  prophet  thinks  the  only  way  to  acknowl- 
edge it  properly  is  to  fall  upon  his  face  (1:28;  3:23),  Ezekiel 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  feel  that  even  the  ineffable,  name  must 
not  be  spoken,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trend  of  thought 

in  this  direction  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  him  (in  2:9,  for 

which 

example,  it  is  "a  hand''^was  put  forth,  not  "Yahweh's  hand".).  He 
believed  in  the  transcendence  of  God  but  he  did  not  by  any  means 
arrive  at  deism  as  a  result. 

From  the  organization  of  his  book  we  can  see  something  of 
his  attitude  toward  God  and  his  conception  of  God's  relations  to 
men.    In  chapters  1-24  he  pronounces  doom  on  Jerusalem  and  JudaJi, 
and  describes  them  as  having  been  deteriorated  morally-  and  re- 
ligiously even  before  they  were  led  out  of  Egypt,     He  gives  as 
the  reason  for  their  deliverance  the  preservation  of  Jehovah's 
holy  name  (20:8,  9,  14,  22),     If  Jehovah  had  left  them  for 
destruction  hie  name  would  have  been  profaned  among  the  na.tions, 
for  in  their  eyes  any  misfortune  which  befell  his  people  would 
have  indicated  weakness  on  the  part  of  their  God.    In  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  chapters  25-32,  doo^i  is  pronounced  on  the  s\ir- 
rounding  nations  as  proof  of  Jehovah's  sovereignty  over  them, 
even  though  they  are  now  mocking  him  for  his  weakness  (£5:3). 
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In  the  third  division,  (chs.  33-48),    as  final  proof  of  Jehovah* a 
supremacy,  he  will  restore  Judah  in  addition  to  wiping  out  all 
her  enemies,  and  the  Temple  that  has  been  profaned  will  be  puri- 
fied (43:6-12).    Thus  is  it  evident  that  his  conception  of  God 
is  central  and  all-important  in  binding  his  message  into  a  unified 
whole. 

(b)  Individual  responsibility.        This  doctrine  is  depend- 
ent chiefly  upon  two  things,  the  changed  life  of  the  Exiles,  and 
Ezekiel's  conception  of  God,    Heretofore  the  life  of  the  individual 
had  always  been  very  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  family.     The  idea  that  the  children  suffered  for  the 

sins  of  the  father,  and  conversely,  that  the  children  might  be 

g 

spared  on  the  merits  of  the  father,  was  very  popular.      But  Ezekiel 
breaks  with  this  utterly  and  declares  that  "the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die:  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 

7 

wicked  shall  be  upon  him."  (18: 20)      This  break  on  the  part  of 
Ezekiel  with  generally  accepted  tradition  was  inevitable.  Preach- 
ing as  he  was  to  people  who  no  longer  were  bound  by  ties  of  alle- 
giance to  their  native  state,  and  who. in  a  short  time  would  lose 
even  that  through  its  destruction,  Ezekiel  saw  that  they  must  "oe 

5,  The  theory  t;hat  chs.  40-48  are  not  the  work  of  Ezekiel  but  come 
from  as  late  as  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  is  not  accepted  here. 
For  an  exposition  of  this  view  see  art.,  "Ezekiel"  by  C.  H.  Toy, 
in  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  II,  col.  1462. 

6,  See  Peters,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  284  f, 

7,  See  also  Ezek.  33:10-20. 
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emancipated  from  the  idea  that  their  fortunes  and  religion  were 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  nation.  Rather,  each  person  must 
be  judged  on  his  own  merits.  Otherwise,  with  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  God  would  have  come  tum- 
bling down  about  their  heads,  and  the  religion  of  Judaism  would 
have  merged  with  the  Babylonian  cults. 


Ezekiel's  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  was 
equally  dependent  upon  his  conception  of  Grod.    Despite  his  be- 
lief in  the  transcendent  nature  of  God  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  divine  nature.    God  was 
interested  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Holy  Name,  it  is 
true  (20:8,  9;  36:22),  but  he  was  also  mightily  interested  in 
the  moral  welfare  of  his  people.     In  fact,  the  two  went  hand  in 
hand,  as  the  following  significant  passage  reveals: 


22.  Therefore  say  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah:     I  do  not  this  for  your  sake,  0  house 
of  Israel,  but  for  my  holy  name;  which  ye  have  profaned 
among  the  nations,  whither  ye  went.     23,  And  I  will  sanc- 
tify my  great  name,  which  hath  been  profaned  among  the 
nations,  which  ye  have  profaned  in  the  midst  of  them; 
and  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah,  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  when  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  you  before 
their  eyes.  .   .   .     26.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will  take 
away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  heart  of  flesh.     27,  And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  with- 
in you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  stg,tutes,  and  ye  shall 
keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them.     28.  Ana  ye  shall  dwell 
in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers;  and  ye  shall  be 
my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God.     29.  And  I  will  save 
you  from  all  your  uncleannesses:     and  I  will  call  for  the 
grain,  and  will  multiply  it,  and  lay  no  fsimine  upon  you. 
30.  And  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the 
increase  of  the  field,  that  ye  may  receive  no  more  the 
reproach  of  famine  aJDong  the  nations.     31.  Then  shall  ye 
remember  your  evil  ways,  and  your  doings  that  were  not 
good;  2tnd  ye  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your  own  sight 
for  your  iniquities  and  for  your  abominations. 

(Ezek.  35:22,  23,  26-31) 
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Although  it  may  seem  that  the  prophet  is  here  speaking  to  the 
people  as  a  nation,  yet  in  the  light  of  what  he  has  already  said 
in  chapter  18  we  may  be  sure  that  he  had  individuals  in  mind  as 
well. 

(c)  The  Ceremonial  Law.        Like  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  came  of 
a  priestly  family  and  was  himself  a  Zadokite  priest,  but  unlike 
his  great  conteirqporar y  he  was  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  the 
priesthood.    Though  he  repudiated  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  as 
they  existed  under  the  control  of  the  disreputable  people  who 
had  been  left  behind  (8:5  to  ch.  10),  he  still  cherished  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple,  and  one  essential  part  of  his  work  was  the 
"adaptation  of  that  ritual,  purified  from  certain  of  its  grosser 
elements,  to  the  new  Temple  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  he  de- 

Q 

•  voutly  believed  and  insistently  taught  should  be  restored." 
This  adaptation,  which  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the 
ideal  temple  which  should  sometime  be  built,  is  to  be  found  in 
chapters  40-48.     In  fact,  Ezekiel *s  prophecy  was  largely  an  in- 
terpretation of  Jehovah's  will  to  his  own  times  in  terms  of  the 

q 

priestly  ritual,  the  tor ah.  and  the  prophecies  of  his  predeces- 
sors.^^   That  is  to  say,  it  was  already  during  the  exile  that  the 
priest  began  to  assume  the  position  of  importance  as  interpreter 

8.  Peters,  op.  cit. .  p.  287. 

9.  The  torsih  really  includes  the  priestly  ritual.    Usually  trans- 
lated "law",  it  is  more  accurately  translated  "teachings"  and  in- 
cludes much  more  than  the  various  laws  as  such.     See  F.  Perles* 
art.  "Law  (Jewish)"  in  Hasting* s  Encvc .  of  Rel .  and  Ethics,  Vol. 
VII,  p.  856a. 

10.  At  least  he  was  dependent  to  some  extent  on  Jeremiah.  See 
C.  H.  Toy,  op.  cit.  ,  col.  1462, 
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of  the  growing  body  of  law.    Of  course,  this  had  in  reality  started 

before  this,  probably  with  the  appear suice  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 

reform  it  occasioned.     But  during  the  exile  the  books  of  Judges, 

Kings,  and  possibly  some  others  took  form,  and  as  this  literature 

grew  the  need  for  interpreters  was  increasingly  great. The  work 

of  Ezekiel  and  his  pronounced  liking  for  ceremonial  law  is  evidence 

of  a  good  start  along  the  road  to  a  highly  developed  ritual  before 

the  Persian  period  was  ever  inaugurated.     At  least  we  may  say  with 

confidence  that  this  program  of  Ezekiel* s  for  the  restored  commu- 

12 

nity  became  the  foundation  of  Judaism, 

A  word  should  be  offered  concerning  Ezekiel 's  connection 
with  the  Holiness  Code,  a  compilation  of  priestly  material  dealing 
with  sacrifices,  marriage,  priestly  duties,  sacred  festivals,  and 
other  similar  matters.    Chapter  26  is  as  fine  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  the  priestly  and  the  prophetic  elements  as  can  be 
found  amywhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  here  that  the  simil- 
arities of  thought  and  expression  to  Ezekiel  are  very  close.  It 
is  a  difficult  question,  however,  to  decide  whether  the  Holiness 
Code  depends  on  Ezekiel  or  whether  Ezekiel  was  acquainted  with  it 
while  writing  his  book.     It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  code  con- 
tains anci6nt  material  from  different  sources,  and  Ezekiel  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  these,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  compilation 
as  a  whole  follows  Ezekiel  rather  than  precedes  him.     Barton  thinks 

it  was  written  sometime  before  500  B.C.,  possibly  as  early  as 

13 

Deutero-I saiah.        The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  tliat  it  is 

11,  Peters,  op.  cit.,  p.  538  ff« 

12,  Albert  C.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy ,  p.  230, 

13,  George  A.  Barton,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  133  f. 
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for  the  most  part  a  product  of  the  exile  or  late  pre-exilic  period, 

14 

and  that  Ezekiel  was  dependent  upon  it.        If  this  point  of  view 
is  rightly  held,  it  means  that  we  are  further  justified  in  holding 
that  while  Ezekiel  undoubtedly  gave  added  impetus  to  the  move 
toward  ceremonialism  and  priestly  law,  the  movement  was  already 
well  started  before  his  time, 

(d)  Apocalyptic ism.         The  later  writers  of  apocalyptic 

literature  sire  sometimes  designated  as  "the  spiritual  children 
15 

of  Ezekiel"     .    There  is  some  basis  for  this  designation.     If  we 

think  of  the  apocalyptic  writings  as  (l)  being  primarily  concerned 

with  miraculous  deliverance  at  some  future  time  from  a  present 

misery,  (2)  as  assuming  the  name  of  some  great  character  long  since 

dead  but  at  the  time  of  writing  holding  a  place  of  influence  in  the 

minds  of  the  people,  and  couching  the  prophecy  of  deliverance  in 

words  supposedly  coming  from  the  lips  of  this  great  character, 

tod  (3)  as  making  use  of  symbol  as  a  means  of  enforcing  or  making 

16 

intelligible  the  writer's  message,      then  we  can  see  how  Ezekiel 's 
name  might  very  easily  be  associated  with  it.    The  second  character 
istic  of  apocalyptic  as  given  above  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
Ezekiel,  but  the  other  two  may  be  seen  in  chapters  34-39  (future 
deliverance)  and  in  chapters  1,  4,  5:l-4a,  12:1-7,  12:17-  20  ,  24: 
1-14,  and  others  (symbolical  action).    With  Ezekiel,  however,  the 
main  objective  was  to  get  a  message,  based  on  realities  which  they 
could  understand,  across  to  the  people  of  his  own  time,  while  the 

14,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Oriprin  and  History  of  Hebrew  Law,  p .  71  f . ; 
also  Kent,  Israelis  Laws  and  Legal  Precedents .  p.  38. 

15,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  The  Prophet s  and  Their  Times,  p.  239. 

16,  Shailer  Mathews'  analysis.  See  his  article,  "Apocalyptic  Liter 
ture"  in  Hasting's  D.B.,  p.  38b, 


typical  apocalyptists  lost  all  regard  for  realities,  and  drew  their 
pictures  with  no  reference  to  the  world  as  it  was  in  their  own 
day.^'''    We  certainly  cannot  call  Ezekiel  an  apocalyptist ,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  influence  he  exerted  on  later  times  in  other  phases 
of  religious  thought,  he  may  well  have  exerted  a  similar  influence 
in  this  matter. 

Reference  to  Ezekiel' s  influence  on  other  ideas  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  four  outlined  above  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  him  and  assure  his  position  as  the  foremost 
leader  of  exilic  thought. 

2.  Deutero-Isaiah  (Isaiah  40-55).      There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  BO  far  as  the  Persian  period  is  concerned,  this  Unknown 
Prophet  of  the  Exile  did  not  exert  as  strong  an  influence  as  did 
his  predecessor.     A  splendid  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  two 
men  is  found  in  this  statement:     "From  the  Exile  come  two  strangely 
contrasting  ideals  of  loyalty  to  Gk)d.    One  is  that  of  uttermost 
loyalty  manifest  in  formal  worship,  to  be  given  to  him  alone,  by 
his  exclusive  people,  who  are  to  be  guarded  from  all  foreign  con- 
tamination.     The  other  is  loyalty  manifested  in  another  kind  of 
sacrifice,  not  the  offering  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  a  life  of 
self-sacrifice  for  service,  if  need  be  unto  the  death,  not  jealous- 
ly guarded  from  contamination  but  a  light  unto  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  generations  immediately  to  follow  the  for- 
mer will  prove  the  path  by  which  the  restored  community  will  pre- 
serve its  integrity  and  its  faith.     Five  centuries  must  pass  be- 
17.  J.  M.  P.   Smith.  Prophets  and  Their  Times,  p.  239. 
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fore  the  other  is  adopted  as  the  center  and  heart  of  true  religio 
Essentially  this  is  true.    Just  as  the  great  voices  in  the  past 
had  failed  to  find  an  appreciative  and  responsive  audience,  and 
shaxed  with  Jeremiah  the  fate  of  achieving  a  magnificent  failure 
so  far  as  reforming  their  own  people  was  concerned,  so  Deutero- 
Isaiah  seems  to  have  wielded  much  less  power  than  did  Ezekiel  or 
even  Haggai  or  Zechariah, 

But  however  slight  may  have  been  the  conscious  impact  of 
his  message  upon  the  Jews  of  the  Persian  period,  something  of  his 
message  penetrated  into  the  thought  of  the  time.    Especially  was 
this  true  in  two  different  ways,     (a)  Throughout  the  years  fol- 
lowing his  ministry,  down  through  the  tuilding  of  the  Second 
Temple,  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  legalistic 
measiires  of  Ezra,  the  supremacy  and  oneness  of  Jehovah,  the 

•sole  Deity,  the  eternal  and  transcendent  Creator  of  heaven  and 
IS 

earth."  "    This  is  not  logically  reasoned  out  nor,  apparently, 

is  it  consciously  borrowed  from  the  unknown  prophet;  it  is  just 

20 

taken  for  granted.      It  is  recognized  that  for  many  years  there 
had  been  a  practical  monotheism  among  the  prophets,  but  never 
before  had  it  been  clearly  apprehended  or  stated.    Now  for  the 
first  time  comes  the  sure  word  that  Jehovah  is  supreme  over  all 
the  earth. 

This  great  vision  of  the  character  of  Grod  gives  rise  to 
other  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  thus  broadening  his  in- 

18.  Fowler,  opT  cit.  .  p.  158. 

19.  Knudson,  op.  cit. »  p.  265. 

20.  Reuben  Levy,  Deutero-Isaiah ,  p.  36  f , 
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fluence.    His  cardinal  doctrine  of  universalism  may  be  directly 
attributed  to  his  conception  of  God,  and  his  ideal  of  Israel  as 
missionary  to  the  nations  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  his  uni- 
versalism.    Likewise  his  scornful  but  terribly  affective  attack 
on  idolatry  springs  from  the  conviction  that  idols  are  meaningless  - 
symbols  for  beings  that  do  not  exist,     Jehovah  alone  is  God  ajid 
he  neither  needs  nor  desires  to  be  represented  by  idols,  for  the 
whole  idea  is  utter  folly  (44:9-20;  46),    On  the  other  hand,  the 
counter-doctrine  of  Deutero-Isaiah  emphasizing  the  righteousness 
of  God  which  leads  to  salvation  (45:21-25;  51:5,  8),  kept  him 
from  getting  too  far  away  from  God,  and  if  this  phase  of  hie  mes- 
sage had  been  accepted  along  with  Ezekiel's  (and  his  own)  vision 
of  God  as  transcendent,  the  tendency  toward  deism  which  was  later 
manifested  would  have  been  avoided.    Examples  of  Deutero-Isaiah 's 
impress  upon  later  personalities,  thinking  now  only  of  his  concep- 
tion of  God  and  the  ideas  directly  related  to  it,  may  be  seen  in 
Zechariah  (e.g. .  2:10-13;  cf.  Isa,  43:5-7),  Zephaniah,^^  Malachi 

Op 

(l:lO  f.),  Trito-Isaiah  (esp,  chs.  60-62),  and  Jonah.  These 
later  influences,  which  seem  quite  marked  at  times,  give  us  our 
authority  for  listing  the  unknown  prophet  as  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  exilic  thought. 

23 

(b)  Spiritualization  of  the  Messianic  Ho-pe.        This  second 
factor  in  the  unknown  prophet's  impact  upon  his  time  is  very  promin- 
erlt  in  his  message,  and  again  his  leadership  in  this  type  of  tho'oght 

21.  Regarding  Zephaniah  3:14-20  as  being  a  late  addition,  c.  500  B.C. 

22.  For  further  details  see  Levy,  op,  cit . .  p,  27-38. 

23.  N.  P.  Smith  recognizes  Dt.-Isa's  contribution  in  this  regard 

by  giving  this  as  title  for  his  discussion  of  the  prophet  (Religion 
of  Israel .  p,  250-262). 
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is  indicated  by  his  influence  on  later  minds.    Even  a  cursory 
reading  of  his  work  will  give  the  clear  impression  that  here  is 
predominantly  a  message  of  hope.    In  taking  this  hopeful  attitude, 
the  prophet  seized  upon  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  his  people's  life.    They  were  ready  for  this  kind  of  a  message. 
The  great  prophets  up  to  this  time  had  consistently  pronounced 
doom  on  sinful  Israel  and  had  promised  dire  punishment.  Even 
Ezekiel,  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  played 
on  that  one  string  constantly.     As  it  stands,  the  first  thirty- 
two  chapters  of  Ezekiel' s  book  contain  messages  of  doom  as  against 
sixteen  with  a  m.ore  hopeful  outlook.    But  with  Deutero-Isaiah  the 
outlook  is  even  m.ore  bright.    Not  only  is  there  to  be  a  restora- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  but  Jehovah  is  going 
to  guide  his  people  even  farther,  and  will  lead  them  to  a  greater 
destiny,  that  of  representing  Jehovah  before  the  world.  Although 
this  is  his  major  theme  thj:oughout  the  sixteen  chapters,  his  spec- 
ial vehicle  for  representing  Israel  in  this  fashion  is  in  his 
m  34 

"Servant  Songs".        These  are  found  in  four  passages  which  center 
around  a  mysterious  "Servant  of  Yahweh":     Isaiah  42:1-4;  49:1-6; 
50:4-9;  52:13  to  53:12.     In  them  we  find  the  most  exalted  expres- 
sions of  this  prophet's  faith  in  a  majestic,  omnipotent  God,  who 


24.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the  debate 
which  centers  around  these  poems.     Some  maintain  that  the  "Servant" 
is  in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  Messisdi  of  eaxlier  times 
(e.g.  Eiselen,  op.cit .  ,  Vol.  I,  p,217,  233,  234);  others  (e.g. ,  T. 
H.  Robinson,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets »  p. 167-173)  regard  the  poems 
as  Messianic  but  by  an  author  other  than  the  writer  of  the  rest  of 
chs.  40-55,     Torrey,  of  course,  holds  to  the  unity  of  authorship, 
suad  he  also  identifies  the  "Servant"  with  the  Messiah,  and  pictures 
him  as  sui  ideal  leader  "emerging  out  of  the  personification  of  the 
ideal  Israel  of  the  future".  (Second  Isaiah,  p.  141ff,),    To  this 
extent  the  present  writer  follows  Torrey,    The  distinction  between 
the  "personification  of  Israel"  and  "the  idealized  Israel"  as  those 
refer  to  call  it  who  cannot  regard  the  Servant  as  an  individual 
see  Levy,  op. ci t. .  p.l5f.i  is  too  shadowy  to  carry  much  weight, 

(cont.  on  next  page) 
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has  a  mission  of  salvation  for  his  people.    If  they  accept  the 
mission,  then  truly  they  shall  find  favor  with  the  One  God  and 
shall  be  first  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.    The  concep- 
tion of  this  future  in  terms  of  a  person,  a  servant  who  quietly 
teaches  as  he  serves,  who  suffers  deeply  but  gladly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master  and  for  a  great  ideal,  is  no  mean  tribute  to 
the  artistry  and  deep  spirituality  of  him  who  was  capable  of 
such  a  conception.    Its  importance  may  be  judged  from  the  type 
of  men  to  whom  it  has  been  thought  to  apply  by  those  who  feel 
the  prophet  had  a  definite  person  in  mind  in  describing  the  Ser- 
vant.   Such  possibilities  have  been  proposed,  for  exeunple  as 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  in  Christian  circles  it  has 
often  been  applied  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    While  Jesus  fits  the 
picture  better  than  any  other  who  has  been  suggested,  it  is  not 
thought  by  the  majority  of  scholars  today  that  the  author  had  a 
vision  of  our  Saviour  in  mind  when  he  envisioned  the  character 
of  the  Servant,    At  any  rate,  the  very  association  of  these  names 
with  the  Servant  assures  him  of  a  high  place  in  Old  Testament 
literature. 

The  "Servsuit  Songs"  have  played  as  important  a  part  in  the 

history  of  the  problem  of  suffering  as  they  have  in  the  development 

of  the  Messianic  ideal,  though  they  have  perhaps  not  been  stressed 

so  much  as  the  book  of  Job.    Some  woula  say  it  comes  nearer  to  a 

24,  cont.     It  seems  quite  evident  that  there  is  an  idealizing 
process  here,  but  because  of  the  confusion  of  the  terms  used  to 
identify  the  Servant  we  cannot  be  sure  which  interpretation  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.    Torrey*s  conception  of  a  growth  in  the 
idea  from  aji  idealized  Israel  to  an  idealized  person  who  shall 
represent  Israel  seems  most  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  writer. 

(p.  146  ff.) 
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solution  of  the  problem  than  does  Job,  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
vicarious  suffering.    This  does  give  a  more  positive  approach  to 
the  problem  and  may  be  satisfactory  for  the  sufferer,  but  it  creates 
another  problem  which  is  fully  as  serious.    The  principle  of  vicar- 
ious suffering  in  essence  is  that  he  who  has  "poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death"  (isa.  53:12)  will  not  seek  reward  for  himself  but  will 
be  satisfied  in  the  knowledge  that  through  his  pain  others  may  be 
blessed.    For  many  people  this  raises  the  question  of  God's  justice: 

Is  it  right  or  just  for  God  to  make  one  suffer  for  the  happiness 
25 

of  another?       This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  problem  of  s^jif- 
fering,  but  the  raising  of  this  question  of  God's  justice  serves  to 
point  out  that  though  Deutero-Isaiah' s  treatment  of  the  subject 
reveals  marvelous  depth  of  insight  and  religious  feeling,  it  still 
does  not  solve  the  problem.    It  probably  comes  nearer  to  the  solu- 
tion than  does  Job's  more  passive  and  resigned  attitude  in  that 
the  s-afferer  sees  a  redemptive  purpose  working  through  his  pain  and 
misery  whereas  Job  could  behold  no  such  design.     It  gives  the  victims 
a  more  wholesome,  positive,  outlook  on  his  world.    The  question 
about  God's  justice  still  remains,  however,  so  we  may  not  attri- 
bute too  much  to  the  second  Isaiah's  great  figure  of  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant;  but  we  can  and  must  recognize  the  influence  it  has 
had  down  through  the  yeaxs.     It  is  enough,  perhaps,  merely  to  ob- 
serve with  Dean  Knudson  that  the  last  picture  of  the  Servant 

(52:13  to  53:12)  registered  a  more  profound  impression  on  Jesus 

26 

than  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament.        Just  how  great  an  impress 

the  idea  had  upon  his  own  time  is  hard  to  say.    We  may  be  sure  that 

25.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion,  p.  310-11. 

26,  Albert  C,  Knudson,  Prophetic  Movement  in  Israel,  p.  170. 
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like  the  rest  of  Deutero-Isaiah* s  work  it  did  not  enjoy  the  vogue 
accorded  to  Ezekiel's  message,  but  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  it 
was  not  entirely  neglected.     As  will  appeax  in  the  course  of  the 
following  chapters,  there  was  underneath  the  obvious  emphasis  on 
the  externals  of  religion  a  strong  undercurrent  of  serious  thought 
on  the  problem  of  evil  and  suffering.    The  Unknown  Prophet  certain- 
ly is  entitled  to  the  position  of  leadership  of  exilic  thought  in 
this  respect,  whether  the  people  to  whom  he  wrote  or  spoke  recog- 
nized this  position  or  not. 

When  one  surrenders  himself  to  the  spirit  of  this  great 

spirit  of  the  Exile,  he  is  willing  to  agree  with  most  of  the  Old 

Testaunent  scholars  that  he  is  truly  out stajiding,  and  was  the  last 

of  the  truly  great  prophetic  spirits.    Dean  Knudson  again  has  put 

it  as  succinctly  and  truthfully  as  anyone:     "In  richness  of  feeling, 

in  depth  of  religious  insight,  and  in  inspiring  power  there  is  no 

prophetic  book  that  equals  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,    He  represents 

the  climax  of  prophetic  thought  and  the  high-water  mark  of  Old 

27 

Testament  spirituality." 

3.  Deuteronomic  Circle.         This  third  leader  of  exilic 
thought  does  not  need  to  be  considered  so  extensively  as  the  two 
preceding,  but  this  group  is  nevertheless  of  great  importance. 

H.  P.  Smith  attributes  the  formation  of  the  circle  and  the  impulse 

28 

which  led  them  to  work,  to  Ezekiel,  'out  however  that  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion from  the  Deuteronomic  point  of  view  received  new  force  during 

27.  Ibid. ,  p.  74.    Similar  evaluations  may  be  found  in  Peters,  op. 
cit .  ,  p.  321,  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion,  p. 259,  Kittel, 
op.  ci t.  ,  p.l66f .  ,  and  others. 

28.  Old  Testament  History,  p,  331, 
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the  Exile  and  after.    The  records  that  had  already  been  written 
were  examined  and  revised  so  as  to  give  a  different  emphasis  than 
originally.    Thus  Joshua  was  rewritten  about  this  time  and  emerges 
into  history  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Moses,  capable  of  conquering 
the  Promised  Land  thoroughly  and  in  short  order  instead  of  partial- 
ly and  quite  gradually  as  seems  quite  certain  from  the  book  of 
Judges.    The  latter  book,  and  the  book  of  Kings,  were  also  worked 

over  to  correct  any  "errors"  that  might  have  crept  in  regarding 

29 

observance  of  the  law.        As  a  result  of  this  revision,  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  condemned  or  praised  depending  on  their  adherence 
to  the  standard.    Thus  David  and  Josisih  are  the  only  kings  who 
are  fully  approved.    The  most  common  practice  to  be  condemned  was 
the  worship  at  the  high-places. 

We  have  in  this  faithfulness  to  the  Deuteronomic  code  the 
real  beginnings  of  legalism,  the  movement  which  was  to  gather  in- 
creasing momentum  throughout  the  Persian  period.    The  extent  of 
the  influence  of  this  group  of  writers  may  be  judged  from  the 
number  of  hands  that  must  have  been  employed  in  this  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  history.     It  is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that  from 

30 

this  time  Israel  can  be  characterized  as  the  people  of  a  book. 

29.  I  bid. ,  p.  333^     The  date  of  the  redaction  of  these  various 
books  as  being  exilic  or  post-exilic  varies  according  to  whether 
the  exile  is  regarded  as  ending  in  538  or  later.    Smith  (see  p. 353) 
believes  there  was  no  return,  hence  he  includes  more  in  the  exilic 
period  of  literary  activity  than  those  wno  hold  to  a  return  in  538. 
Nevertheless,  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  Deuteronomic  circle 
during  the  Exile  still  fits  into  the  mold  described  above. 

30,  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  Israel ,  p.  195, 
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B.  OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EXILIC  THOUGHT. 

To  avoid  undue  repetition  the  great  contributions  of 
Ezekiel  and  Deutero-I saiah  will  ^oe  but  briefly  summarized  and 
attention  devoted  mainly  to  aspects  of  exilic  thought  not  yet 
mentioned. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  controlling  factors 

to  be  distinguished  in  early  Judaism:     Exclusiveness,  hope,  and 
31 

piety.        All  of  these  can  be  definitely  noted  during  the  Exile, 
ajid  while  they  cannot  all  in  truth  be  said  to  originate  in  this 
period,  they  do  at  this  time  begin  to  receive  conscious  emphasis 
by  the  religious  advocates. 

1.  We  first  take  up  the  matter  of  exclusiveness.     In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  this  was  a  necessary  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Exiles  if  their  religion  was  to  maintain  its  identity. 
They  were  now  thrown  into  contact  with  a  polytheistic,  idol-wor- 
shipping people,  and  to  combat  the  inevitable  consequence  if 
general  commingling  were  the  rule,  the  Jews  must  feel  that  they 
were  a  people  apart;  they  had  a  more  spiritual  type  of  religion, 
and  their  religious  customs  were  different  from  those  of  their 
Babylonian  neighbors.    This  difference  in  religious  customs,  in 
fact,  seems  to  have  relieved  them  of  the  necessity  of  setting 
up  arbitrarily  a  barrier  separating  them  from  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived.    For  they  were  different.    Their  neighbors  knew 
nothing  of  the  practice  of  circumcision.    This  rite  had  been  prac- 
ticed in  earlier  times  but  it  had  not  been  emphasized  before  as  it 
31.  Lof thouse,  I srael  After  the  Exile ,  p.  14 
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now  was.    The  new  emphasis  probably  came  about  as  a  result  of 

the  difference  in  environment,  for  in  Palestine  the  Jews  lived 

among  people  who  also  practiced  circumcision,  but  in  Babylon  it 

was  totally  strange,  hence  it  became  one  of  the  distinctive  maxks 
32 

of  a  Jew. 

Their  emphasis  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbaths,  too, 
served  to  identify  the  Exiles  as  a  people  apart.    This  may  be 
seen  in  Ezekiel's  charge  that  the  reason  Israel  had  been  in  dis- 
favor with  Jehoveth  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  that  she  had, 
in  the  words  of  Jehovah  on  the  prophet's  lips,  "rebelled  against 
me  in  the  wilderness:     they  walked  not  in  my  statutes,  and  they 
rejected  mine  ordinances.  .  •  •  and  my  sabbaths  they  greatly  pro- 
faned." (Ezek.  20:13;  it  is*gLn  oft-repeated  refrain  in  verses 
12-24) .    Naturally  the  full  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not 
possible  during  the  Exile  because  there  was  no  Temple,  but  "as 

a  day  set  apsirt  for  congregational  worship  every  week  the  Sabbath 

33 

became  supremely  important  during  the  Exile.  .   ,  ," 

Vitally  connected  with  the  growing  emphasis  on  the  Saboath 
is  the  distinctive  product  of  the  Exile  —  the  Synagogue.  The 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  the  sacrificial  rites  on  the  Temple 
altar  placed  on  the  Exiles  the  necessity  of  finding  some  other 
way  to  observe  the  Sabbath.    What  could  be  more  natural  thaji  that 
they  should  meet  in  their  devotional  assemblies  and  study  the  Law 
and  read  the  prophetic  literature?    Not  only  were  they  forced  to 
some  other  form  of  Sabbath  than  that  to  which  they  had  been 

32.  Pester ley  &  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion .  p.  245, 

33.  Ibid. .  p.  244, 
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accustomed,  but  according  to  a  competent  Jewish  scholar,  there 
was  a  new  desire  on  the  part  of  some  to  break  away  from  the  ex- 
ternals of  priesthood  and  sacrifices.     "There  were  those",  he 
says,  "who  in  their  deep  yeajrning  for  God  felt  the  need  of  enter- 
ing into  closer  personal  relation  with  Him  without  the  mediator- 
ship  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  by  simply  pouring  out  their 
souls  to  Him  in  prayer,  as  did  Jeremiah  and  many  a  man  of  God 
before. "^^    He  goes  on  to  state  definitely  that  it  is  this  spirit 

of  devotion  and  prayer  which  made  itself  felt  in  the  early  period 

35 

of  the  Exile  which  led  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Synagogue;  and 
that  it  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets.  The 
great  contribution  was  in  developing  Judaism  as  a  unique  ethical 
force  of  life,  tut  "they  failed  to  voice  the  essential  need  of 
religion,  which  consists  in  the  soul's  yearning  for  a  Power  higher 
than  ourselves,  in  whom  alone  we  can  find  rest  and  peace  amidst 
life's  vicissitudes."    They  rightly  condemned  the  wrong  use  of 
the  Temple,  but  they  failed  to  appraise  it  as  a  means  of  making 
possible  an  expression  of  sincere  devotion  and  true  worship. 
What  the  prophets  failed  to  do  the  Exile  with  its  distressing 
conditions  accomplished  so  we  find  the  devotional  assemblies  du- 
ring the  Exile,  in  which  the  people  could  seek  God  directly  by 
36 

prayer » 

To  summarize  Dr.  Kohler's  view  of  the  origins  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, we  may  observe  (l)  that  it  grew  out  of  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  laity  rather  than  as  of  a  result  of  encouragement  by  the 

34.  Kaufmann  Kohler ,  The  Origfns  of  the  Syneigogue  and  the  Church. 
p.  15. 

35.  Ibid.  ,  p.  16 

36.  Ibid. ,  p,  17. 
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priestly  or  prophetic  party.     *     (2)  "The  sacrificial  cult  of  the 

Temple  was  more  than  replaced  by  the  spiritual  outpourings  of  a 

devout  asssDibly,  and  the  road  was  paved  to  the  Synagogue  with  its 

38 

congregational  hymns  and  prayers."        We  are  here  face  to  face 
again  with  the  difficult  problem  of  dating  the  individual  Psalms, 
but  some  of  them,  notably  42-43  (originally  one  psalm) ,  unmistak- 
ably reflect  the  exilic  spirit.    The  Hasidim,  men  of  prayer  and  song 

39 

(laymen)  were  the  leaders  of  this  element  in  the  synagogal  worship. 

(3)  The  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Law,  led  by  the  Soferic 

40 

readers,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  services. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  this  question  of 
the  Synagogue  and  its  beginnings  is  of  the  utmost  importajice,  not 
only  in  the  study  of  Judaism  but  in  the  later  story  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  Church  was  built  on  the 

41 

model  of  the  Synagogue.        But  more  pointedly,  the  Synagogue  re- 
veals an  aspect  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
the  exile  and  after  which  does  not  appear  in  the  literature  of 
the  period.     The  sources  are  unfortunately  meagre,  with  a  period 
of  complete  silence  extending  from  the  time  of  the  Exile  to  the 


37.  Ibid. 


38.  Ibid. 


39.  Ibid. 


40.  Ibid. 


41.  Ibid. 


p.  14-17. 


p.  19. 
p.  29-32. 
p.  28. 

p.  232-276,  esp.  256-259.     Of  course,  this  is  a  Jewish 
interpretation  and  as  such  may  be  exaggerated,  but  compare  this 
statement  by  Be  van,  a  Christian  scholar:     "With  the  s^^nagogxies 
the  Christian  Churches  had  at  the  outset  much  closer  relation  than 
with  the  pagan  associations,  the  Church  being  indeed  one  might  al- 
most say,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Synagogue.  .  .  .  And  the  antecedents 
of  much  in  the  Christian  communal  organization  and  worship  are  to 
be  found  in  the  synagogues.  .  .  ."(E.  R,  Be  van,  in  Chri  stiajiity 
in  the  Light  of  Modern  Knowledge .  p.  106. 
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Maccabean  era.        Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exerted 
a  mighty  iTifluence  through  these  years.    Since  there  will  not  be 
another  occasion  within  the  limits  of  this  thesis  to  indicate  this 
influence,  let  us  step  for  a  moment  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Exile 
period  to  note  the  appraisal  of  it  by  Dr.  Kohler: 

"All  the  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that  so  few  modern 
historians.   .  .   .  pay  due  attention  to  the  beginnings  of  Judaism, 
and  particularly  to  its  most  genuine  creation,  the  Synagogue, 
which  by  far  eclipsed  in  power  and  influence  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem and  gave  birth  to  both  the  Church  and  the  Mosque.  True, 
the  people  during  the  Exile,  despite  the  strong  denunciation  of 
the  priesthood  and  of  the  animal  sacrifices  by  the  great  pre-exilic 
prophets,  were  anxious  to  see  the  Temple  restored,  as  Ezekiel  had 
for3tcld,  believing  that  only  there  God^s  presence  would  be  mani- 
fested; and,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  Code  by  Ezra 
the  Scribe  as  the  sole  regulative  power  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
the  Temple  with  its  hierarchy  did  indeed  become  the  central  and 
dominating  force  of  the  people  and  their  religion,  besides  which 
the  Synagogue,  called  as  it  was  "the  little  sanctuary",  after 
Ezekiel  11:16,  could  at  beet  claim  only  a  secondary  rank.  Still, 
the  real  dynamic  and  spiritual  power,  the  fashioner  and  constant 
refashioner  of  Judaism  in  the  various  lands  and  ages,  was  the 
S3magogue ,  the  house  of  common  prayer  ajid  public  instruction  in 
charge  of  the  pious  and  learned  men  from  among  the  laity,  who 
finally  wrested  the  Torah  from  the  priesthood  and  created  the 
religious  democracy  of  Judaism,    Here  the  Law  was  expounded  and 
42.  Kohler,  op.  cit..  p.  5« 
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developed  in  the  spirit  of  progress  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  ever 
new  requirements  of  time  and  environment.    Here  the  people's 
loftiest  hopes  and  aspirations  were  voiced  in  the  divine  service. 
Here  the  soul  of  Judaism  found  its  truest  expression  in  continuity 
with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  old.   .  .  .  Indeed  the  genius  of  Is- 
rael which  produced  the  prophets,  the  true  exponents  of  religion 
for  humanity,  created  in  the  institution  of  the  Synagogue  what 

no  religion  previously  had  possessed,  a  house  of  real  communion 

43 

of  the  soul  with  God,  'a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,'" 

It  was  this  deep  religious  nature  of  the  Exiles,  the 
distinctiveness  of  their  religious  customs,  as  compared  to  those 
of  the  Babylonians  which  made  them  feel  apart.    Had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  Ezekiel  they  might  not  have  maintained  this  policy 
of  exclusiveness ,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some  did  not.    The  com- 
mercial life  of  the  Chaldeans  (Ezek.  16:29),  and  the  apparent 
weakness  of  YeQiweh  in  allowing  his  people  to  be  defeated  and  exiled, 
had  their  effect  on  many  of  the  Jews.    There  are  also  other  evi- 
dences that  while  many  still  remained  true  to  their  faith  they 
were  nevertheless  influenced  by  the  Babylonians.    Thus  some  of 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel  (notably  in  Chap.  1;  9:2-11;  lO)  and  in 
Jewish  demonology  are  unmistakably  so  influenced.    Yet  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that"while  during  the  Exile  Babylonian  influences 
in  many  directions  strongly  affected  many  of  the  Jews,  and  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  fatally  where  religion  was  concerned,  yet 
the  Jewish  religious  leaders  saw  to  it  that  the  essence  of  Judaism 

43.  Ibid. ,  p.  5,  6, 
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was  untouched  by  these  influences. 


«44 


2,  Hope,        The  second  factor  in  early  Judaism  has  been 

adequately  discussed  in  connection  with  the  great  personalities 

of  the  Exile,  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah,    The  very  fact  that  it 

was  one  of  their  major  concerns  indicates  its  importance.  With 

Ezekiel  there  was  not  the  expectation  of  immediate  fulfillment 

but  rather  the  thought  of  it  as  a  "far-off,  divine  event."  With 

Deutero-Isaiah  there  is  first  the  immediate  hope  of  fulfillment 

through  Cyrus,  but  then  there  is  a  projection  of  the  hope  into 

the  more  distant  future.    This  hope  has  never  yet  been  dimmed; 

45 

it  is  still  a  very  real  element  in  modern  Judaism, 

3,  Piety,        Again,  this  element  has  been  touched  upon  in 

the  foregoing  discussion  but  only  in  an  indirect  way.    What  is 

meemt  by  piety  may  be  stated  as  a  combination  of  dependence, 

46 

obedience,  and  confidence,  with  Yahweh  as  the  center.  The 
prophets  had  been  preaching  this  for  years  but  only  in  the  Exile 
did  the  faithful  really  learn  the  lessons  for  themselves.  They 
were  now  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  their  only  salvation 
was  Yahweh,    Gone  was  the  Temple  and  the  material  evidences  of 
what  wealth  they  had  had  back  in  Palestine,    They  now  had  to  make 
the  choice  between  Yahweh  or  apostasy.     As  is  always  the  case  in 
a  crisis,  some  of  them  lost  their  faith,  but  others  really  found 
theirs  for  the  first  time  and  knew  what  dependence  on  Yahweh  really 
meant. 


44,  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion .  p.  232,  The  whole  dis- 
cussion of  Babylonian  influence  is  based  on  p.  227-232. 

45,  Lof thouse ,  op,  cit .  ,  p.  14,  15, 

46,  Ibid. .  p.  15,  16, 
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Obedience,  too,  now  had  a  chance  for  development.  Ezekiel 
had  told  them  what  was  going  to  come  as  a  result  of  unfaithfulness 
and  now  that  it  had  come  they  were  willing  to  take  more  heed  to 
his  words.    This  proved  to  be  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the 
elaboration  of  the  Law.     In  its  beginnings  this  process  of  elabora- 
tion was  all  to  the  good.     It  served  to  bring  about  the  desired 
object  of  exclusiveness,  and  it  also  tended  to  raise  the  moral 
level  of  the  people.    Another  rssult  not  quite  so  desirous  in  the 
light  of  later  developments,  was  the  encouragement  it  offered  for 
the  increase  of  priestly  activity.     Though  they  must  necessarily 
function  without  the  sacrificial  system  and  the  cultural  rites, 
they  could  still  find  scope  for  their  energies  in  framing  various 
precepts  for  the  reg^alation  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  in 
accordance  with  the  code  which  already  existed.    It  was  no  doubt 
necessary  to  protect  the  Jews  from  outside  influences,  but  the 
stultifying  deadening  processes  were  even  now  setting  in  while  the 
life  of  Judaism  was  beginning. 

However  that  may  be,  there  was  a  bright,  sprightly  note  of 
confidence  springing  up,  especially  after  the  change  in  Ezekiel 's 
message  from  one  of  doom  to  one  of  hope,  and  it  increased  as  the 
death  throes  of  the  Chaldean  empire  became  more  and  more  evident, 
and  the  domination  of  Cyrus  became  mere  and  more  sure.    The  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  themselves  and  in  their  God  grew,  until  the 
Second  Isaiah  could  burst  forth  with  his  song  of  hope.    The  indica 
tions  of  Babylon's  downfall  were  becoming  more  evident,  and  Yahweh 
was  being  vindicated. 
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C.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EXILE. 


It  should  be  evident  by  this  time  that  we  have  'oeen  con- 
sidering one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  Old  Testament  his- 
tory, and  one  that  had  much  to  do  with  the  developments  in  the 
years  to  follow.    Let  us  here  summairize  briefly  the  significant 
aspects  of  the  period  as  they  have  been  brought  to  light  above. 

First  there  is  the  beginning  of  legalism,  that  phase  of 

Hebrew  religious  life  which  developed  so  prominently  as  to 

serve  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Persian  period.  The 

change  which  really  was  responsible  for  this  is  the  transition 

from  the  monarchy  to  the  hierarchy.     The  energies  which  had 

hitherto  been  directed  toward  the  political  interests  of  the 

nation  could  now  be  turned  into  other  channels,  and  the  result 

was  a  priestly  nobility  in  place  of  the  military  and  royal  aris- 
47 

tocracy.        Under  the  influence  of  the  new  nobility  legsuLism 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Side  by  side  with  legalism,  however,  was  another  develop- 
ment which  was  no  less  significant  and  much  more  enduring  than 
the  legalistic  element.    This  was  what  might  be  called  "anti- 
legalism"  though  there  was  little  conscious  opposition  to  the 
Law,    It  was  rather  an  unconscious  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  Law  with  all  its  prescriptions,  ritual,  and  ceremonialism, 
had  no  saving  power  of  itself,  and  there  was  a  desire  to  break 
away  from  it  in  an  endeavor  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  "pure  religion 
and  undefiled,"     It  was  this  desire  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Kohler ,  gave  rise  to  the  Synagogue;  it  was  this  which  inspired 
47,  Kent,  History  of  the  Jewish  People ,  p.  93f , 


the  many  Psalms  which  were  written  during  the  Exile  and  after; 

it  was  this  new  spirit  which  made  possible  the  more  thorough- 
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going  acceptance  of  the  messages  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets. 

Lastly,  the  exilic  period  sees  the  emergence  of  a  pure 
monotheism  in  fulfillment  of  the  practical  monotheism  of  the 
pre-exilic  prophets.  Deutero-Isaiah,  of  course,  is  the  great 
figure  in  this  development.  With  the  clear  statement  that 
Yahweh  is  not  only  supreme  but  is  the  only  true  God,  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  decline  and  finally  the  cessation  of  idol- 
atry, aJid  such  indeed  was  the  case.  From  this  point  on  idol- 
atry ceases  to  be  a  major  problem  with  the  Jews, 

Thus  we  come  to  the  close  of  the  Exile,     By  this  time 
a  new  political  power  had  been  gaining  strength  and  the  old 
Chaldean  regime  had  been  waning.    This  will  be  discussed  in 
the  next  chapter.    Life  had  been  going  on  in  Judah,  too,  dur- 
ing the  Exile,  but  as  it  affected  the  Restoration  more  than 
it  did  the  questions  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter, 
it  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Return  and  the 
Second  Temple.     So  far  as  the  Exile  itself  is  concerned,  it 
is  of  no  small  moment  that  the  Jews  went  into  Exile  as  a  na- 
tion, a  political  unit;  they  emerged  a  religious  community, 

49 

a  spiritual  unit. 


48,  Ibid. .  p.  94-95.     See  also  Kittel,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  168,  169, 

49,  Lofthouse,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  ;L5, 
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CHAPTER  THREE. 


THE  TEMPLE 

A.  THE  HISTORICAL  SETTING  OF  THE  PERSIAN  PERIOD. 

Before  we  can  follow  legalism  or  any  other  aspects  of 
Judaism  in  their  historical  development  through  the  Persiaix 
period,  it  is  essential  (1)  that  we  get  clearly  in  mind  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  period  as  a  whole,  (2)  that  we 
formulate  some  conception  of  tha  policy  of  the  Persians  in  ruling 
over  their  subjects,  and  (3)  that  we  get  as  clear  an  idea  as  can 
be  gained  of  their  religious  policy.    Then  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  various  elements  of  Judaism  against  this 
background.     Politically,  the  Jews  play  no  very  telling  part  in 
Persian  history;  religiously  they  seem  to  have  had  even  less 
influence  on  the  Persians.     What  influence  there  was  seems  to 
have  been  exerted  the  other  way.     But  however  little  traffic  in 
ideas,  culture,  and  religious  beliefs  there  may  have  been  be- 
tween master  and  subject,  it  is  on  the  horizon  of  Persia  that 
the  dawn  of  hope  first  became  visible  to  the  Exiles,  and  it  is 
against  this  distant  horizon  that  the  events  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years  take  place. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Nebuchadrezzar  the  decay  of 
Babylonia  set  in  rapidly,    Nabonidus,  the  last  Babylonian  king, 
had  made  himself  extremely  unpopular  among  his  own  people,  hence 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Cyrus,  king  of  Anshan  and  conqueror 
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of  Media  and  Lydia  (550-546  B,C.)  to  conquer  Babylon  in  539  B.C. 
The  new  ruler's  policy  was  considerably  more  lenient  and  consid- 
erate than  that  of  the  defeated  Nabonidus,  who  was  not  only  out 

2 

of  favor  with  his  people  but  evidently  with  the  gods  as  well. 

The  religious  policy  of  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 

enlightened  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  this  tolerant  attitude 

toward  his  subjects  generally  lends  some  support  to  his  sanction 

of  a  Ret\irn  of  the  Jews  in  538,  though  it  cannot  be  offered  as 

proof  of  such  a  return  (see  above,  p.  31),    To  suminarize  his 

worth  as  the  first  Persian  ruler,  it  is  as  Dr.  Rogers  states: 

■His  tolerance  of  the  religious  faiths  of  his  subjects  forms  a 

beautiful  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who 

counted  as  enemies  or  as  rebels  all  who  had  not  or  would  not 

reverence  their  gods.  .  .  .  It  is  as  a  general  of  armies,  as  a 

strategist  and  commander  of  troops  in  the  field  that  Cyrus  rose 

to  supreme  distinction.     The  greatest  of  those  who  preceded  him 

in  these  capacities  are  not  to  be  named  with  him,  neither  Thotms^ 

nor  Sargon,  nor  any  other.     It  was  long  ere  any  to  rival  him  in 

3 

fame  was  to  be  seen  among  men." 

Cambyses  (529-522),  oldest  son  of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  compared 
to  his  father,  but  he  did  manage  to  keep  the  empire  together  and 
to  subdue  Egypt,    Darius  the  Great,  however,  is  really  to  be  given 
the  credit  for  unifying  and  consolidating  the  empire.    As  a  result 

1,  For  the  history  and  religious  policy  of  Persia  as  outlined  in 
this  chapter  the  writer  is  dependent  chiefly  on  R.  W.  Rogers,  ^ 
History  of  Ancient  Persia;  G.  B.  Gray,  in  The  Cambridf^e  Ancient 
History,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1-25,  173-211;  and  Oesterley  &  Robinson, 

A  History  of  I sr.ael ,  Chap.  VI. 

2.  "Cylinder  of  Cyrus",  lines  14-17;   see  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform 
Parallels  to  the  O.T,,U912),  p.  381. 

^»  History  of  Ancient  Persia ,  p.  70. 
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of  Cambyses'  expedition  to  Egypt,  when  he  had  to  leave  the  affair 
of  state  in  other  hands,  trouble  broke  loose  in  the  capital.  Gau 
data,  brother  of  the  man  left  in  charge,  was  a  perfect  likeness 
of  Cambyses'  brother  Sraerdis,  whom  the  emperor  had  had  slain  se- 
cretly to  forestall  a  revolt  while  he  was  away.     Gaumata  there- 
fore posed  as  the  slain  man  and  started  a  revolt.     Darius,  a  kins 
man  of  Cambyses,  assassinated  the  impersonator  and  ascended  the 
throne  himself,  Cambyses  having  died  in  the  meantime.    The  revolt 
led  by  Gaumata  was  but  a  signal  for  similar  revolts  throughout 
the  empire,  consequently  Darius  faced  a  difficult  situation.  We 
CEuanot  here  be  concerned  with  these  difficulties  but  need  only 
to  observe  that  he  was  capable  of .handling  them.    His  main  dif- 
ficulty was  organization  and  in  this  he  showed  himself  a  genius. 
He  divided  the  empire  into  twenty  satrapies,  each  headed  by  an 
administrative  officer  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  The 
possibility  of  revolt  was  lessened  by  making  the  satraps  civil 
officers,  having  no  connection  with  the  army.     The  satrapy  in- 
cluding Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus  bore  no 
name  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  religious  policy  of  Darius  seems  to  have  been  as  lib- 
eral as  that  of  Cyrus.    As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the 
Jev/ish  sources  for  this  period  are  of  doubtful  reliability  ex- 
cept for  Zechariah  and  Haggai ,  and  they  have  nothing  specific 
to  say  a'Dout  this,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  "Cyrus  and 
Darius  not  merely  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  but  laid  the  cost  of  it  on  the  royal  treasury; 

4,  See  R.  W.  Rogers,  op.  cit,,  p.  99-114.    Herodotus  ajid  the 
Behistun  Inscription  are  the  chief  primary  sources. 
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that  is  to  say,  they  decreed  that  the  cost  should  be  defrayed 
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from  the  taxes  levied  in  the  province  by  the  king's  government." 

The  remainder  of  the  Persian  rulers,  with  the  exception 
of  Artajcerxes  I  (464-424),  Xerxes,  son  and  successor  of  Darius 
further  subdued  Egypt,  which  would  naturally  be  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  Jews,  and  of  equal  interest  to  them  would  be  his 
unsuccessful  wgu:s  with  the  Grreeks,    The  attitude  of  Artaxerxes  I 
toward  the  Jews,  as  brought  out  in  the  adventures  of  NehemiaJi, 
was  very  friendly.    The  remaining  kings  were  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  wars  with  the  Greeks  and  intermittent  warfare  with  Egypt, 
the  latter  constantly  seeking  to  escape  from  Persian  rule, 
Egypt  was  finally  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  III  (358-337)  in  346, 

but  he  had  to  use  Greek  mercenaries  to  do  it,  thus  revealing  the 

g 

growing  weakness  of  the  empire.      With  the  accession  of  Alexander 
to  the  Macedonian  throne  in  336  and  the  beginning  of  his  victor- 
ious eastward  march  in  334,  the  fate  of  Darius  III  (337-330)  and 
the  Persian  empire  was  sealed,  and  the  so-called  Persian  period 
came  to  a  close. 

To  go  back  now  and  summarize  the  Persian  period  as  a  whole, 
we  may  note  that  (1)  it  saw  much  political  intrigue,  violence,  and 
cruelty  within  its  own  royal  circle,  but  that  (2)  tjie  policy  in 
dealing  with  their  subjects  was  usually  good,  depending  much  on 
the  particular  satrap  in  charge  of  his  allotted  portion.     (3)  We 
know  practically  nothing  of  the  Persian  kings,  except  Cyrus,  Cam- 

5.  G.  B.  Gray,  in  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  188. 

6,  R.  W.  Rogers,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  254f. 
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by see,  Darius  I  and  Artaxerxes  I,  as  far  as  their  religious  pol- 
icy is  concerned}  the  uniform  impression  we  get  from  these  men 
is  that  they  were  very  lenient  and  considerate  toward  other 

faiths,  though  they  themselves  did  not  accept  these  faiths  but 

7 

held  to  their  own  —  a  form  of  Zoroastrianism, 

B.  CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  PALESTINE. 

Since  beginning  our  discussion,  little  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  religious  condition  of  the  people  who  had  been  left 
behind  in  Palestine  during  the  Exile.    Various  estimates  as  to 
their  number  and  their  character  have  been  offered,  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  were  enough  left  to  till  the  land,    and  that 
their  lot  was  not  a  happy  one,  nor  was  their  religious  faith 
particularly  strong.    That  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  des- 
troyed Temple  is  indicated  by  Jeremiah  41:5;  at  any  rate  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  re- 
move all  idea  of  sacredness  from  it  for  those  who  still  resided 
in  Jerusalem.     It  is,  however,  apparent  that  their  religious 
identity    was  threatened  by  the  incoming  numbers  of  foreigners, 
especially  the  Edomites.     There  was  quite  a  tendency  to  inter- 
marriage with  these  various  peoples,  as  the  later  reforms  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  reveal.    Worship  at  the  high  places  and  under 

7,  For  the  controversy  on  this  point  see  N.  H.  Baynes,  Israel 
Amongst  the  Nations ,  p.  284.     Also  Gray,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  210-11.  It 
will  be  discussed  a  little  more  in  detail  in  another  chapter, 

8.  H.  P.  Smith,  O.T. History,  p.  297.     Jer.  52:28-30  lists  a  total 
of  4600  heads  of  families,  which  would  still  leave  considerable 
population,  though  no  doubt  robbing  the  land  of  its  best  people. 
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the  green  trees  continued  (Ezek.  6:13,  33:25).    Some  of  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  cults  flourished  as  before  —  Ishtar-wor ship  (Jer,  7:18), 
Tamrnuz-wor ship  and  other  cults  (Ezek.  8:9-18),  and  Sun-worship 
(Ezek.  6:4-6,  8:16).    The  accompanying  moral  degradation  is  only 
too  evident  from  such  a  passage  as  this,  describing  the  sins  of 
Jerusalemi 


6.  Behold,  the  princes  of  Israel,  every  one  according 
to  his  power  have  been  in  thee  to  shed  blood.     7.  In 
thee  have  they  set  light  by  father  and  mother;  in  the 
midst  of  thee  have  they  dealt  by  oppression  with  the 
sojourner;  in  thee  have  they  wronged  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow.  •  .  .11.  And  one  hath  committed  abom- 
ination with  his  neighbor's  wife;  and  another  hath 
lewdly  defiled  his  daughter-in-law;  and  another  in 
thee  has  humbled  his  sister,  his  father's  daughter. 
12,  In  thee  have  they  taken  bribes  to  shed  blood;  thou 
hast  taken  interest  and  increase,  and  thou  hast  greed- 
ily gained  of  thy  neighbors  by  oppression,  and  hast 
forgotten  me,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

(Ezek.  22:6,7,11,12). 


It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  religious  and  moral  state 
of  the  people  in  Palestine  was  a  sorry  one.    The  book  of  Lajren- 
tations,  most  of  which  was  written  in  Palestine  during  the  Exile, 
bears  out  this  impression.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the  people 
in  Jerusalem  were  treated  harshly  by  their  governors,  but  that 
they  were  made  to  feel  their  subjection  is  quite  naturally  to 
be  expected.     As  long  as  Babylon  held  the  upper  hand  they  saw 
no  hope  of  escape  from  their  hard  lot. 


Just  as  the  voice  of  hope  was  raised  in  Babylon  when  the 
decay  of  the  sovereign  power  became  evident,  so  an  unknown  voice 
lifted  the  hopes  of  those  in  Palestine.    The  short  passage 


9.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  this  was  practised  in  Jeremiah's 
time  atfter  the  Deuteronomic  reform, it  was  still  practised  during 
the  Exile, 


Isaiah  21:1-10  expresses  this  vividly  and  views  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon as  having  already  come  to  pass,  so  certain  was  it  to  come. 
Thus  with  the  advent  of  Cyrus  in  538  B.C.  brighter  days  ethead 
must  have  appeared  to  some  at  least,  both  in  Palestine  and  in  the 
Captive  colony  by  the  river  Che  bar,  to  be  "just  around  the  corner? 

C.   THE  RETURN. 

Here  we  plunge  again  into  the  realm  of  speculation.  Was 
there  a  wholesale  return  in  537  or  536  as  a  result  of  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  or  was  there  no  return  at  all?    Without  going  too  deep- 
ly into  the  arguments  for  both  positions,  the  point  of  viev/  here 
represented  is  that  there  was  a  return  in  538  and  in  the  years 
following,  but  that  it  did  not  take  place  in  one  grand  march 
back  to  the  native  land,  nor  did  it  assume  anywhere  near  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  Chronicler  in  Ezra  1  and  2.  That 
there  was  no  return  on  a  large  scale  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  following  considerations:     (1)  The  purpose  of  the  return  as 
given  by  the  Chronicler  was  "to  go  up  to  build  the  house  of  Je- 
hovah which  is  in  Jerusalem".   (Ezra  1:5)     But  that  was  in  557, 
and  seventeen  years  later  the  house  of  Jehovah  had  not  yet  been 
built.    It  seems  that  if  there  were  a  return  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  the  Temple,  this  would  have  been  accomplished 
within  a  relatively  short  space  of  time.     (2)  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
are  silent  in  regard  to  any  retLirn.     Here  again,  the  natural  thing 
would  be  for  them  to  rouse  the  people  with  the  argument  that  they 
should  get  busy  on  the  project  for  which  they  had  expressly  re- 
turned from  Exile.     Instead  they  exhort  the  "people  of  the  land" 
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(Hag.  2:4)   to  rebuild  the  Temple  because  their  present  want  of 

food,  clothing,  and  wages  is  due  to  bad  harvests  which  have  come 

because  "this  house  lieth  we.ste."     (Hag.  l:S-ll;   see  also  Zech, 

|9  8:9,10).     It  is  to  self-interest,  and  not  to  religious  fervor 

that  the  appeal  is  made.     (3)  In  the  years  at  Babylon  many  of 

those  who  had  been  most  zealous  for  the  Temple  must  have  died; 

10 

the  younger  generation  would  have  become  engaged  in  business 
and  would  not  have  become  so  enthusiastic  about  going  back  where 
they  were  not  known  or  where  they  had  no  security  for  the  fu- 
ture.   In  forty  years  the  population  and  other  conditions  changed 
a  great  deal. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  there  was  a  return  of 
some  of  the  Exiles  under  Cyrus.     (1)  The  attitude  of  Cyrus  as  it 
has  been  revealed  in  the  inscriptions  would  make  it  easily  pos- 
sible,    (2)  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  themselves  in  all  probabil- 
ity returned  Babylonian  Exiles,  though  they  probably  returned 
12 

under  Darius.        (3)  The  priestly  party  in  Babylon,  under  the 

influence  of  Ezekiel  and  as  a  result  of  their  own  interests,  had 

worked  out  the  Holiness  Code  (Lev.  1-7-26)  and  possibly  part  of 

13 

the  Priestly  Code  in  addition  to  it.        It  would  be  expected  that 

10.  See  Qesterley  &  Robinson,  Hebrew  Religion,  p.  227, 

11.  Among  those  upholding  the  view  that  there  was  no  return  under 
Cyrus,  or  at  least  a  very  small  one,  are  Batten,  Ezra  &  Nehemiah 
(Intern.  Crit.  Comm. )     p.  33-37,  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies,  p.  ix. 
and  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  II,  p,71f, 

#  12,  Oesterley  &.  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel,  p.  91, 

13.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Origin  &  Hist,  of  Heb.  Law,  p.  120, 
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they  would  get  back  to  the  Temple  as  soon  as  possible,  though 
there  is  admittedly  some  difficulty  in  explaining  why  they  did  not 
attempt  to  effect  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  'oefore  the  time  of 
Haggai , 

In  lieu  of  definite  evidence  on  the  matter,  the  most 

likely  thesis  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  is  that  in  view 

of  the  leniency  on  the  part  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  there 

was  a  gradual  straggling  back  during  these  seventeen  years,  but 

not  until  aggressive  leadership,  men  like  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

14 

Sheshbazzar,  Zerubbabel,      and  Joshua  the  high  priest  was  aroused, 
did  the  actual  project  of  building  the  Temple  get  under  way. 
When  this  was  finally  supplied  the  Temple  was  erected  within 
four  years*^^ 

D.  THE  BQILDING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Just  why  the  voice  of  Haggai  was  raised  when  it  was  can 
not  be  too  confidently  determined,  but  there  is  something  to 
the  theory  that  he  saw  in  Zerubbabel  one  who  was  capable  of 
bringing  in  the  Messianic  Age,  for  at  this  time  Darius  was  ex- 
periencing considerable  difficulty  in  quelling  revolts  throughout 
16 

his  empire.        This  hope  of  course  did  not  last  long,  tut  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Temple  was  aroused,  at  any  rate,  and  the  plans 
went  forward.    Zechariah  began  proclaiming  his  message  soon  after 


14.  Kugler  thinks  Sheshbazzar  &  Zerubbabel  were  the  same  man 
(See  Baynes,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  271),  but  this  is  extremely  doubtful, 
since  the  two  are  separated  by  seventeen  yeaxs  in  the  sources. 

15.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel ,  p.  89-94.    See  also 
Batten,  op.  cit,  ,  p.  37, 

16.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel ,  p.  84.  See  also  their 
Hebrew  Religion,  p.  278,  279. 
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Haggai,  and  he  was  by  far  the  more  influential  of  the  two.  His 

motives  were  higher  and  more  spiritual  than  utilitarian,  as 

Haggai' 8  impress  one  as  being.    That  is,  though  he  is  interested 

in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  his  primary  concern  seems  to  be  with 

the  preparation  of  Jerusalem  (2:1-13),  the  purification  of  the 

people  (5:1-4),  and  the  removal  of  wickedness  from  the  land 
17 

(5:5,11)/' 

Finally,  in  516  B.C.,  the  Temple  was  completed.     But  the 
Second  Temple  must  have  been  disappointing  in  comparison  to  the 
first,  especially  to  those  who  were  old  eno^jigh  to  know  how  the 
old  one  looked.    The  new  Temple,  built  in  four  yeaxs  by  a  poor 
people  as  against  the  Temple  of  Solomon  built  in  seven  years  with 
all  the  resources  of  a  wealthy  nation  available,  must  have  seemed 
very  diminutive  indeed,  and  not  at  all  worthy  of  Yahweh.  Compared 
with  Ezekiel's  ideal  Temple,  the  new  one  must  have  seemed  espec- 
ially unsatisfactory  to  those  who  shared  Ezekiel's  vision.  But 

18 

at  least  they  now  had  a  Temple  sind  altar,      which  was  more  satis- 
factory than  worshiping  Yahweh  eunid  ruins,  and  from  this  time  the 
Priestly  Code  grew  rapidly,  until  it  reached  its  full  development, 
about  350  B.C,    This  development  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.     Before  we  leave  the  story  of  the  Temple,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  developments  that  were  closely  connected  with  it. 


17.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Heb.  Relig. .  p.  279. 

18,  Omit. 
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C.  THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE  MESSIANIC  HOPE 
Because  the  messages  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  especially 
the  latter,  are  so  thoroughly  centered  around  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  two  ideas  are  in  this  period  at  least  very  closely 
connected.    Haggai *s  message  is  so  brief  that  we  can  g3t  no  more 
than  a  general  conception  of  what  he  expected,  but  this  much  is 
clear:    He  looked  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  day  when  gold 
and  silver  should  pour  into  the  new  Temple  and  raise  it  to  its 
former  glory  (2:7);  he  pictured  Zerubbabel  as  the  Messianic 
king  (2:23),     There  is  no  doubt  that  he  dared  to  utter  this  mes- 
sage predicting  the  "shaking  of  all  nations"  and  the  accompany- 
ing glorification  of  all  Israel  because  of  the  insurrections 
which  were  taking  place  all  over  the  empire,  indicating  the  pos- 
sibility that  Darius  was  not  a  strong  ruler  and  could  be  over- 
thrown. 

Zechariah  advances  on  Haggai  in  that  he  places  the  high 

priest  on  almost  the  same  high  plane  with  Zerubbabel,    The  Temple 

and  the  high  priest  both  figure  largely,  but  only  as  signs  of 

one  greater  than  they,  one  whom  he  calls  "Branch"  (3:8),  He 

identifies  Branch  with  Zerubbabel  (4:7-10,  6:9-13).    There  are 

to  be  spiritual  blessings  in  the  Messianic  age  as  well  as  tem- 

19 

poral,  but  the  terrqporal  element  seems  to  outweigh  the  other, 

19.  Oesterley  &  Robinsons  He b."  Religion ,  p,279.     A  more  favorable 
estimate  is  given  by  McFadyen,  in  Art.  "Zechariah",  Abingdon 
Bib.  Comm. .  p,820. 
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Of  both  of  these  prophets  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  their 
hope  is  not  nearly  so  highly  spiritualized  nor  as  profound  as 
that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  prominent 
position  the  Temple  occupies  in  their  minds.    In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  completion  of  the  Temple  as  it  affected  the  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  in  later  years,  we  may  not  complain  too 
loudly  that  Haggai  and  ZechariaJi  did  not  have  a  clearer  and  nobler 
vision  of  the  Messiah,     At  least  we  may  recognize  their  part  in 

conserving  the  Messianic  ideal  in  some  form  to  be  further  devel- 

20 

oped  by  later  religious  leaders, 

D.   THE  TEMPLE  AND  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 

fall  development  of  the  priesthood  —  that  more  naturally  will 

be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Law  and  the  Priestly  Code, 

One  significant  title  does,  however,  receive  expression  for  the 

first  time  in  the  prophets  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  that  is 

the  title  of  "High  Priest".    True,  it  is  mentioned  once  in  the 

Holiness  Code  (Lev, 21:10),  but  this  is  thought  to  refer,  not  to 

21 

a  distinct  office,  but  to  a  priest  who  was  primus  inter  pares. 

In  Haggai  and  Zechariah  there  is  no  mistaking  the  reference  to 

a  distinct  office,  which  is  put  almost  on  the  same  level  with 

that  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  person  of  Zerubba'oel  (Hag.l: 

14;   2:1-9;  Zech.  3;  4:11-14;  6:9-15),  who  was  visualized  as  the 
22 

Messiah. 


20.  See  George  Adajn  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophet£, p.  252,299. 

21.  F.H.Woods,Art. "Priests  and  Levites"  in  Hasting^s  D.B. ,op.cit, . 
p. 753a. 

22.  The  passage  in  6:9-15  which  represents  Joshua  the  high  priest  as 
receiving  the  crown  (not  "crowns"  as  in  the  text)  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  being  tampered  with,  and  scholars  are  generally  agreed  that 
a  later  scribe,  thinking  it  inconceivable  that  the  high' priest  should 
not  be  so  honoured  in  favor  of  a  civil  authority,  substituted 
"Joshua"  for  "Zerubbabel" . (See  G. A.Smith,op.cit. ,  p. 308.) 
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A  rather  surprising  turn  in  this  story  of  the  priesthood 
is  the  championing  of  an  Aaronite  instead  of  a  Zadokite  for  high 
priest.    Ezekiel,  in  his  code,  makes  a  distinction  between  Zado- 
kite s  and  Levites  but  has  nothing  to  say  concerning  such  a  dis- 
tinction  as  we  have  here.     The  explanation  is  in  all  probability 
to  be  found  in  the  change  which  took  place  during  the  Exile. 
That  is,  those  carried  off  to  Babylon  were  largely  from  Jerusalem, 
and  therefore  the  priests  thus  taken  would  be  Zadokite s.  This 
would  leave  room  for  the  country  priests,  "sons  of  Aaxon",  who 
had  hitherto  been  relegated  to  inferior  positions  by  the  Deuter- 
onomic  reform.    These  Aaronites  would  naturally  be  firmly  established 
in  their  positions  in  Jerusalem  when  the  Zadokite  priests  from 
Babylon  returned.    In  order  for  the  latter  to  be  accepted  they 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  to 

Aaron.    Once  in  power  again,  they  could  reduce  the  country  priests, 

23 

"Levites", to  their  former  inferior  position. 

The  prophet  Malachi  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century 
likewise  has  the  same  ideals  of  the  priesthood,  but  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  high  priest  as  we  see  it  in  Jesus*  day  did  not  reach 

its  climax  until  Simon  the  Just,  who  rebuilt  the  city  walls 

24 

which  had  been  destroyed  by  Ptolemy.        The  growth  of  the  priestly 
class  kept  pace  with  the  formation  and  practice  of  the  Priestly 
Code.    We  now  turn  to  that  phase  of  Hebrew  life  in  the  Persian 
period  which  is  its  best-known  and  most  distinctive  characteristic 
—  the  Law. 

23.  A.H.McNeile,  art. "Aaron",  Hasting' s  D.B. .op.cit .  .  p.l,  2, 

24.  Woods,  op.  cit.  ,  p.754.K 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


THE  LAW. 

It  is  Impossible  not  to  notice  in  particular  one  decided 
tendency  from  the  time  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  through  the  re- 
maining years  of  Hebrew  history.     Some  would  say  it  began  with 
Ezekiel,  and  insofar  as  Ezekiel  represents  the  real  beginnings 
of  a  very  importatnt  phase  of  this  tendency  it  is  true  we  may  see 
the  tendency  taking  direction  there.     The  reference  is  to  the 
decline  in  prophecy.    While  the  priest  in  Ezekiel  may  indicate 
the  future  downfall  of  the  prophet,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
decline  begins  with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  just  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Deutero-Isaiah  stands  on  the  highest  peak  of  pro- 
phetic utterance.    This  evident  decline  in  the  prophetic  litera- 
ture is  to  be  lamented,  for  some  of  the  most  spiritually  reveal- 
ing messages  of  all  time  are  to  be  found  on  the  lips  of  the 
great  prophets.    Yet  we  must  not  spend  too  much  time  weeping, 
for  the  decline  of  one  great  characteristic  only  indicates  an 
ascension  of  one  or  more  others.    The  prophets  had  done  their 
work;  it  now  remained  for  the  priests,  poets,  and  philosophers 
to  come  into  their  own.    This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  a 
sudden  cessation  of  prophecy,  but  the  prophets  from  the  time  of 
the  Second  Temple  are  more  interested  in  exhorting  the  people  to 
better  maintain  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Temple  and  to  make 
the  proper  sacrifices^  than  in  disclosing  the  ethical  nature  of 
Grod,  who  is  first  the  greatest  of  all  gods  then  the  only  true 
God,    The  emphasis  is  no  longer  prophetic  but  priestly, 
1,  G.A.Barton,  art,   "Israel"  in  Hasting' s  D.B. ^  p,  415a, 
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Rather  than  to  offer  as  a  characteristic  of  poet-exilic 
Judaism  the  decline  of  the  prophet,  it  seems  more  proper  to  offer 
the  rise  of  the  priest  and  scribe,  and  the  Law  which  they  re- 
present.   The  other  developments  which  compensated  for  the 
decline  we  have  noted,  namely  the  poetry  and  wisdom  literature 
represented  by  poet  and  philosopher,  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  V.     We  shall  then  be  ready  to  gather  up  the  loose 
threads  in  our  concluding  summary  chapter. 

A.  HISTORICAL  SETTING  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEGALISM 

The  growth  of  the  Law,  like  all  other  phases  of  Jewish 
life,  is  closely  connected  with  the  political  and  social  event  . 
of  the  period.    Here  again  our  chief  aim  is  to  study  the  relig- 
ious side  of  the  matter,  hence  only  enough  historical  setting 
will  be  provided  to  ms^ke  these  developments  stand  out  more 
clearly. 

In  order  to  unify  our  account  as  much  as  possible,  let  us 
summarize  in  one  or  two  sentences  the  Jewish  side  of  the  history 
80  far.    Taking  the  position  that  the  Chronicler  in  Ezra  1  to  6 
is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  details,  yet  may  well  have  been  in 
possession  of  information  we  do  not  have,  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  a  Return  under  Cyrus  though  not  on  a  large  scale;  it 
is  also  probable  that  there  were  subsequent  returns  of  Babylonian 
exiles  under  Darius  and  at  other  times.    Under  the  preaching  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  Temple  was  finally  rebuilt  from  520-516 
B.C. 

The  next  seventy  years  are  by  no  means  as  clearly  lighted 
from  the  Jewish  side  as  from  the  Persian.    The  only  sources  which 
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can  be  at  all  depended  upon  to  throw  light  on  the  period  are 
Malachi  and  Tri to-Isaiah.    From  the  former  we  get  the  impression 
that  the  Persian  governor  was  not  much  in  sympathy  with  Jewish 
ideals  (1:8).    The  Edomites  had  made  their  way  into  the  southern 
part  of  Judea,  and  the  hatred  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Jews  is  a 
fierce  hatred  indeed.    Malachi  reflects  this  (1:3).     In  this  he 
is  but  preserving  the  attitude  which  had  for  some  years  been 

typical  of  the  Hebrews  (See  Ezek.  25:12-14;  Isa.  34,  which 
comes  from  sometime  eufter  the  Exile:     G.B.Gray),  but  at  least 

he  reveals  the  temper  of  his  own  time,    Obadiah,  if  we  accept 

2  / 
McFadyen's  date  of  500  B.C.  for  vv.1-14    and  Trito-IsaieOi  (3: 

1-5)  bear  him  out  and  thereby  reveal  that  possibly  the  hatred 

against  Edora  was  more  widespread  than  formerly;  it  certainly  ^ 

3 

was  increased  during  and  after  the  Exile.    Malachi  by  his 

emphasis  on  the  neglect  of  Yahweh's  offerings  through  illegal 

proceedings  on  the  pstrt  of  the  priests  (1:6  to  2:9),  and  his 

assertion  that  drought  ana  locusts  have  been  sent  on  those  who 

failed  to  bring  the  tithes  for  the  service  of  the  Temple  and 

the  support  of  the  priests  (3:7-12)  tells  us  that  the  Temple 

worship  was  not  being  carried  out  satisfactorily  and  at  the 

same  time  exhibits  the  trend  toward  the  Law  as  the  important 

thing  in  the  life  of  the  people.    Again  the  authors  of  Trito- 

Isaiah  give  us  the  same  impression  (e.g.  56:1-8;  57:3-21). 

We  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  despite  the  erection  of 

the  Second  Temple  the  people  still  had  not  improved  their  ways. 

Intermarriage  with  foreigners  was  still  being  practiced  and  as 

4 

yet  was  not  thought  of  as  being  in  any  way  wrong.  (56:1-8). 

2.  Op.cit.,  p. 222-224. 

3 .  Bewer ,  The  Literature  of  the  O.T.  in  its  Historical  Development 
p.   251-2,  ~ 

4.  Though  intermarriage  is  not  explicitly  rev^S-led  here,  the  very 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Neheraiah  came  on  the  scene 
about  445  B.C. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I  the  question  arises.  Who  came  on 

the  scene  first,  Ezra  or  Nehemiah?    If  we  are  to  follow  the 

traditional  interpretation  of  the  Chronicler's  account,  then 

Ezra  arrived  in  Jerusalem  in  457  B.C.,  and  Nehemiah  thirteen 

yeajs  later  in  444  (seventh  and  thirteenth  years  respectively 

of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I,  after  Ezra  7:7,  8  and  Neh,  2:1). 

There  are  several  very  strong  arguments  opposed  to  this  inter- 

5 

pretation,  however,  and  a  summary  of  them  is  given  herewith, 
(l)  The  Chronicler  represents  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  being  joint 
leaders  after  the  latter 's  arrival  in  Jerusalem,    but  from  the 
accounts  given  each  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  leader  while 
he  was  in  power  (Neh. 8:9;  10:1;  12:26),    This  in  itself  does 
not  prove  that  Nehemiah  was  first,  but  it  does  indicate  that 
the  two  must  have  been  farther  apart  than  the  old  interpreta- 
tion allows.     (2)  Nehemiah  on  his  arrival  finds  the  city 

spELrsely  populated  (7:4)  while  Ezra  finds  a  fairly  large  popula- 

7 

tion  (Ezra  10:1).      (3)  Ezra  upon  his  arrival  finds  the  walls 
built  (Ezra  9:9);  since  we  know  it  was  Nehemigih  who  rebuilt  the 
walls,  Ezra  must  have  followed  him,     (4)  The  high-priest  in 

4.  cont.    fact  that  foreigners  were  welcome  within  the  faith 
implies  that  intermarriage  was  practiced  and  condoned. 

5,  Following  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  A -Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.11 

p.  111-118.    This  by  far  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  question 
I  have  found. 

6.  Though  the  passages  representing  them  as  cooperating  are  open 
to  suspicion  and  may  not  be  genuine  —  Oesterly  &  Robinson,  p. 115. 

7,  As  Oesterley  admits  this  "is  but  a  small  point,  and  not  much 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  but  as  an  item  in  the  cumulative 
argument  it  is  worth  mentioning*  (p. 117). 
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NehemiaJi*8  day,  Eliashib,  was  the  grandfather  of  Jehohanan,  high- 
priest  contemporary  with  Ezra.    From  the  Elephantine  Papyri  we 

Q 

know  that  Jehohanan  was  high  priest  in  408  B.C.,    hence  the 
Artaixerxes  mentioned  in  Ezra  7:7,  8  mast  be  Artaxerxes  II  (404- 
358),  and  Ezra  is  to  be  placed  at  397  B.C.,  while  Nehemiah  under 
Artaxerxes  I  still  remains  at  444  B.C.    Further  evidence  is  given 
by  line  29  of  Papyrus  30,  where  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria, 
is  mentioned.    He  must  have  been  an  old  man  by  this  time  (408) 
because  the  letter  was  sent  to  his  sons  Delaiah  and  Shelemaiah, 
who  were  no  doubt  representing  their  father.     Sanballat  was 
a  contemporary  of  Nehemiah  (4:2), 

We  may  thus  safely  conclude  that  Nehemiah  precedes  Ezra 

by  at  least  a  generation.    This  satisfies  the  probable  course 

9 

of  events  better  than  the  older  traditional  view. 

We  may  now  continue  with  the  construction  of  the  history 
80  far  as  we  know  it.     Nehemiah,  a  Jew  who  held  an  importeuit 
position  in  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  I,  learned  of  the  difficult 
plight  of  his  countrymen  as  a  result  of  an  attack  on  them* probably 
by  the  Samar itans, to  check  their  attempt  to  rebuild  the  city  walls, 
(cf.  Ezra  4:6-23,  which  may  refer  to  this  incident).    He  obtained 
permission  from  the  king  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  Palestine  and  arrived  with  quite  a  company  in  444. 
(Neh,  l).     In  the  face  of  opposition  not  only  froir.  the  Samaritans 
but  also  from  many  in  Jerusalem  itself,  who  were  pro-Samaritan, 
Nehemiah  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  re'ouilding  of  the  walls 

8.  Cowley,  Jewi"sF~Documents  of"  the  Time  of  Ezra,  Papyrus  30,  line  18 
p,  73.    See  also  Papyrus  31,  line  17,  p.  76. 

9,  W.R.Smith,  however,  holds  to  the  older  view.     See  his  O.T,  in 
the  Jewi sh  Church,  p.  442. 
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in  an  amazingly  brief  time.     The  big  difficulty  throughout  seems 
to  have  been  the  Samaritan  schism,  which  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully  later  in  this  chapter.    Neheraiah  remained  in  Jerusalem  for 
twelve  years,  until  432  B.C.,  when  he  returned  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes.    When  he  again  came  to  Jerusalem  a  short  time  later 
he  came    as  a  religious  reformer,  and  there  sire  four  definite 
acts  of  his  designed  to  improve  the  situation  to  what  he  thought 
it  should  be. 

The  first  act  of  Nehemiah  on  his  return  from  Babylon  was 
to  cleanse 'the  chamber  in  the  Temple  occupied  by  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  probably  a  slave  of  Sanballat  the  governor  of  Samaria 
who  had  risen  to  a  position  of  some  consequence.^^    The  fact  that 
he  was  a  foreigner  meant  to  an  orthodox  Jew  from  Babylon  that  his 
presence  in  the  Temple  would  pollute  it,  and  so  it  was  necessary 
to  "cast  forth  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  out  of  the 
chambers:     and  thither  brought  I  again  the  vessels  of  the  house 
of  God,  with  the  meal-offerings  and  the  frankincense,"  (Neh.l3: 
8,9). 

Secondly,  it  developed  that  the  Levites  had  not  been 
getting  enough  to  live  on  and  .  had  to  get  out  and  work  in 

the  fields  (13:10-14).     Nehemiah  brought  them  back  to  the  Temple 
and  made  arrangements  for  adequate  compensation  for  their  services. 
That  the  people  were  not  yet  wholeheartedly  supporting  the  Temple 
seems  to  be  evident;  during  the  whole  Persian  period  this  was  more 
or  less  the  case. 

10.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  op. cit. ,  p . 19 8 . 

11.  Ibid.  ,  p.  292. 


Nehemiah's  next  reform  was  to  bring  about  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,     As  conditions  then  stood,  men 
were  working  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  any  other  day,  making  wine, 
selling  their  produce,  buying  on  the  Sabbath  from  the  merchants 
of  Tyre,  and  so  on  (13:15-18).    Nehemiah  took  the  drastic  ac- 
tion of  closing  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Sabbath  and  for- 
bidding the  merchants  from  waiting  outside  the  walls  for  the 
first  day  of  the  week  (13:19-22). 

The  fourth  and  last  change  Nehemiah  brought  to  pass 

concerns  the  mixed  marriages  with  foreigners  (13:23-29).  This 

story  has  been  elaborated  by  the  Chronicler,  but  the  kernel  of 

1 2 

the  story  is  authentic.        It  is  significajit  that  Nehemiah's 
treatment  of  the  problem  is  much  less  drastic  than  that  of 
Ezra.    Nehemiah' s  admonition  to  the  people  reads:     "Ye  shall 
not  give  your  daughters  unto  their  (the  foreign  women's)  sons, 
nor  take  their  daughters  for  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves." 
(13:25)    Ezra,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "Ye  have  trespassed, 
and  have  married  foreign  women,  to  increase  the  guilt  of  Israel. 
Now  therefore.  ,  .  .  separate  yourselves  from  the  peoples  of 
the  land,  and  from  the  foreign  women."     In  other  words  Nehemiah 
enjoins  discontinuance  of  the  practice  while  Ezra  requires 
separation  from  their  wives  of  those  then  married  to  foreign 
women.     This  is  well  offered  as  an  additional  argument  for  the 
precedence  of  Nehemiah  over  Ezra,  for  this  mild  reform  of 
Nehemiah's  would  have  no  meaning  after  Ezra's  drastic  annul- 
ment.  (Ezra  9 ,  10) , 

12.  Ibid.  ,  p.  299.     Batten  leaves  w.  23-25  ,  28  ,  29a  to  Nehemiah. 
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Regarding  the  end  of  NehemiahVs  career  we  know  nothing; 
the  record  ends  abruptly  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  his  career  ended  at  this  point  or  continued  for  a  tirne. 

For  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  there  is  no 

record  whatever,  except  for  the  papyri  frora  the  Jewish  colony 

at  Elephantine  ana  Syene  which  cover  the  entire  fifth  century 
*  13 

(494  to  c.400).        It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these 

documents  are  a  valuable  contemporaxy  illustration  of  the 

books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  but  so  far  as  throwing  any  light 

pn  the  development  of  Judaism  itself  they  are  absolutely 

silent.    To  quote  Cowley  again:     "One  would  suppose  that  the 

colonists  had  never  heard  of  Moses  or  the  Exodus,  of  Abraham 

or  Jacob,  of  David  or  Solomon.     There  is  not  the  faintest  al- 

ar  e 

lusion  to  the  Sabbath,  nor  to  the  Law.    Though  there/priests, 

they  are  not  called  sons  of  Aaron,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 

Levites,  nor  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  indeed  of  any  other 

tribe.    Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  any  of  the  festivals  — 

14 

except  only  the  Passover  and  Unleavened  Bread.        All  this 
may  be  accidental:     it  may  be  merely  that  the  texts  are  not 
of  a  kind  to  involve  such  allusions,  sind  it  is  always  danger- 
ous to  argue  frora  silence.     Still,  we  should  expect  a  hint 
of  some  of  these  special  characteristics  of  Judaism  in  so 


13.  See  aoove ,  p.  28  ,  29. 

14,  And  he  later  points  out  (p.xvi)   that  these  seem  to  have 
been  irregular,  since  a  special  order  was  needed  for  observance 
of  the  Passover,  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  had  to  oe 
explained  to  the  people.     (See  document  No.  21.) 
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considerable  an  amount  of  literature."        But  though  we  may 
lament  the  silence  just  noted,  we  may  at  least  be  grateful  for 
the  light  these  documents  do  shed  on  contemporary  history. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  great  figure  of  the  Persian 
period  in  Old  Testament  history  —  Ezra.     Our  records  for  his 
work  axe  much  more  scanty  than  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah,  and 
are  not  as  authentic,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  some  scholars,  notably  Torrey,  have 
concluded  that  he  is  but  a  product  of  the  Chronicler's  imagina 
tion,^^    This  position,  however,  cannot  be  accepted.  While 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  undue  glorification  of  this 
priest  and  scribe  by  the  Chronicler,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  a  real  character.    As  Professor  Oester- 
ley  tellingly  points  out,  those  who  hold  the  unreality  of  Ezra 

fail  to  take  account  of  the  nature  of  tradition  among  the  Jews 

17 

their  traditions  are  not  founded  on  air. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  Ezra  is  concerned,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  mention  three  significant  contributions  he  made  to 
Palestinian  Judaism,     A  chronological  account  of  his  work  is 
not  necessary  here  (But  see  the  suggested  reconstruction  of 
the  narrative,  above,  p.  16),    A  word  should  be  offered,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  letter  given  him  by  Artaxerxes  II  giving 
him  permission  to  go  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  7:13-26)  to  work 
among  his  people  there.    The  validity  of  this  letter  has  been 

15.  Op.cit,  .  p~  xv-xvi . 

16.  See  Torrey,  Ezra  Studies,  p.  231-251. 

17.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  I srael ,  Vol.11,  p,138. 
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challenged  on  the  basis  of  improbability.     It  is  said  that  the 
distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  (v. 13) ,  the  various  minor 
offices  connected  with  the  Temple  and  the  prohibition  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  holders  of  these  offices  (v,24) ,  and  other  similar 
items  peculiar  to  Judaism  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  a 
Persian  king  could  have  issued  it.    However,  if  we  allow  for 
the  obvious  exaggeration  of  the  Chronicler  and  recognize  that 
the  PersiaJi  king  need  not  have  actually  written  the  decree 
himself  but  may  have  merely  granted  permission  for  its  issu- 
ance, possibly  under  the  direction  of  Ezra  himself,  the  improba- 

18 

bility  disappears. 

Once  arrived  in  Jerusalem  Ezra  immediately  launched  out 
on  his  program  of  reform.    The  three  avenues  which  these  took 
may  be  described  rather  briefly.    The  first  was  his  attack  on 
the  practice  of  mixed  marrisLges.     Not  only  had  the  people  in 
general  failed  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  the  foreign 
population,  but  even  those  who  had  returned  from  exile  had 
failed  in  this  respect.    Ezra  evidently  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing  all  who  had  sinned  in  this  respect  to  put  away  their  wives. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  place  does  the  Chronicler  so  completely 
put  his  own  interpretation  on  the  events  which  he  describes, 
(Ezra  9,  10),  yet  we  can  see  that  there  is  without  question  a 


18,  Cowley,  op.  cit.  .  p.xvii.    The  wording  of  some  of  the  Ele- 
phantine papyri  lends  support  to  this  argument.     See  also  Batten, 
op.  cit .  ,  p. 307-310.    For  the  position  here  criticized,  see 
Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.11,  p. 130. 

19.  As  Kent  suggests,  this  was  probably  not  the  first  step  in 
Ezra's  reform  program.    The  most  logical  place  for  it  would  be 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  Law  as  recorded  in  Neh.   8  (Kent, 
Historical  &  Biog.  Narratives,  p.  371.)     This  is  also  provided 
for  in  Torrey's  reconstruction  of  the  text  (See  above,  p. 16). 
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kernel  of  truth  here.     As  was  observed  in  discussion  of  the 
Exile  (chapter  II)  one  of  the  tendencies  which  became  quite 
marked  was  the  tendency  to  exclusiveness,  the  feeling  among 
the  Exiles  that  they  were  a  people  apart  from  and  essentially 
different  from  others.    So  far  as  we  know  the  Babylonian  Jews 
never  lost  this  exclusive  attitude.     It  would  be  quite  natu- 
ral, then,  for  a  man  like  Ezra  coming  from  Babylon  to  be 
spurred  to  action  upon  observing  the  laxness  with  which  ra- 
cial boundaries  were  observed  in  Palestine, 

The  second  and  most  outstanding  contribution  of  Ezra 
is  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Law  (Neh.  7:73b  to  8:18). 
Just  what  the  "book  of  the  law  of  Moses"  was  from  which  he 
read  is  uncertain  (8:1).    The  possibilities  include  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Holiness  Code,  or  the  Priestly  Code,  each 
in  the  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  that  time.     It  is  not  a 
point  on  which  we  can  be  at  all  sure,  but  the  most  promising 
theory  is  that  of  W.  0.  E,  Oesterley:     "We  are,  therefore, 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  read  consisted  of  extracts 
from  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  form  which  it  had  assumed  by  this 
time,  and  that  these  extracts  were  portions  which  were  gener- 
ally applicable  to  all  the  people,  and  that  these  portions 
were  among  those  which  had  been  added  during  the  Exile;  they 
required  explanation  because,  although  the  subjects  dealt  with 
were  in  themselves  familiar  to  the  people,  the  new  meaning 
attacfiing  to  them  was  not  familiar  to  them."*^      According  to 

20.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  on,  cit.  .  Vol.11,  p.  136,  137.  For 
the  other  strong  point  of  view  that  the  Law  here  referred  to 
extracts  from  the  Priestly  Code,  see  J. M.P.Smith,  Origin  &  Hist, 
of  Heb.  Law ,  p.  118f , 
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this  interpretation  it  follows  that  Ezra  was  the  first  to  bring 

21 

the  fullness  of  Babylonian  Judaism  to  Palestine,      thus  making 
Ezra  a  truly  significant  figure. 

The  last  contribution  of  Ezra,  judging  from  the  type  of 
service  he  conducted  at  the  reading  of  the  Law,  was  to  bring 
the  Synagogue  to  Palestine,    The  importance  of  this  institu- 
tion to  Jewish  religious  life  need  not  be  restated  (See  p.52- 
56).    It  is  quite  possible  that  it  had  been  introduced  before 
Ezra's  time  by  another  of  the  returned  exiles,  but  at  any  rate 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  Ezra  did  not  introduce  the  Synagogue 
to  the  Palestinian  Jews,  he  at  least  did  much  to  establish  it. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Ezra,  one  Bible  scholstr 

makes  this  statement:     "Ezra  is  the  true  founder  of  Judaism, 

By  investing  the  Law  with  a  sanctity  and  influence  which  it 

had  never  before  possessed,  and  making  it  the  possession  of 

the  entire  community,  he  endowed  the  Jewish  community  with  a 

cohesive  power  which  was  proof  against  all  attacks  from  with- 
23 

out."  If  we  take  this  literally,  it  means  that  much  of  what 
precedes  this  discussion  of  Ezra  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  development  of  Judaism  is  mistaken.  If,  however,  we  take 
this  to  mean  that  Ezra  symbolizes  the  beginning  of  the  process 
of  crystallization  which  ended  in  the  formalized  Judaism  under 
the  Hasmoneans  we  may  agree  with  this  opinion.     But  in  the 

21,  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  p,  137. 

22,  Kohler,  op.  cit ,  ,  p.  92, 

23,  G.  H.  Box,  art.   "Ezra",  Easting's  D.B.  »  p.  253b. 
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real  nature  of  the  case,  we  must  see  the  foundation  of  Judaism 

not  in  Ezra  but  in  the  Exile;  Ezra's  mighty  influence  comes  in 

the  transplanting,  or  more  properly,  the  extension  of  Judaism 
to  Palestinian  soil, 

record  of  the 
The/  history  of  the  Jews  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 

period  is,  like  the  period  following  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  extremely  meagre.     Josephus  records  an  event  invol- 
ving Bagoas,  the  Persian  commajider-in-chief ,  and  Joshua,  the 
brother  of  Johanstn  the  high  priest,  in  which  Joshua  was  slain 
by  the  high  priest;  Bagoas  forthwith  punished  the  entire 

Jewish  community  by  in^osing  a  seven-year  fine  to  be  paid  into 

24 

the  Persian  treasury.        It  is  quite  certain  that  Josephus  has 

here  confused  two  separate  events,  for  there  is  no  logical 

reason  why  the  people  as  a  whole  should  be  punished  for  one 

man's  crime.    The  treatment  meted  out  by  the  ruler  in  this 

case  indicates  the  subjection  in  which  the  Jewish  people  were 

held  during  the  later  years  of  Persian  rule,    Artaxerxes  III 

(358-338)  was  a  crael  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  who  put  down 

rebellions  with  a  bloody  hand.    The  indications  are  that  until 

the  end  of  Artaxerxes  II 's  rsign  (358)  the  Jews  in  Palestine 

25 

led  a  happy,  peaceful  life,      but  for  the  remainder  of*  the 
period  there  was  considerable  unrest  and  suffering  accompany- 
ing the  transition  from  Persian  to  Greek  rule,  with  Egypt 
^  trying  her  best  in  the  scramlxLe  to  get  a  position  of  power 

among  the  competing  nations.  With  the  meteoric  rise  of  Alexander 
34.  Antiq, ,  xi,  7 ,  i. 

25.  Kent  sees  evidences  of  a  general  return  from  Babylon  during 
these  years.   (Hist .  of  the  Jewish  People ,  op. cit .  ,  p. 224-228) 
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the  hopes  of  Egyptian  and  Persian  alike  were  dashed  to  earth. 

B.  THE  PRIESTLY  CODE. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  historical  review 
that  the  Law  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  general 
picture.     Malachi ,  Trito-Isaiah,  Neheraiah,  and  above  all, 
Ezra,  show  a  very  strong  attraction  to  the  Temple  and  to  the 
regulations  connected  with  it.     It  is  this  growing  body  of 
Law  which,  though  produced  in  response  to  the 'needs  of  the 
exilic  and  post-exilic  communities,  ultimately  grew  beyond 
the  point  of  serviceability  and  became  something  to  be  ob- 
served as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  as  the  means  to  the 
end  which  occasioned  its  rise.    This  ultra-development  of  the 
Law  was  not  reached  in  the  PersiaJi  period  but  the  tendency 
was  definitely  in  that  direction,  as  we  shall  discover. 

The  Law,  as  we  know,  had  its  beginnings  in  written  form 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,     It  was  carried  farther  during 
the  Exile  and  gave  rise  to  the  Holiness  Code.     But  this  was 
just  a  start;  the  body  of  material  grew  until  it  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  Priestly  Code,  which  includes  most  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,""      The  exact  date  of  complete  com- 
pilation cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.     It  depends  on 
how  one  settles  the  question  of  who  came  first,  Ezra  or  Nehe- 
miah.    If  Ezra  is  placed  at  458,  then  the  Priestly  Code  may 
be  dated  at  sometime  after  500  B.C.     But  if  Ezra  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Jerusalem  until  397  B.C.,  which  seems  much  more 

26,  For  the  list  of  the  exact  passages,  see  J. M.P.Smith,  Or i- 
gin  &  Hist .  of  Heb.  Law ,  p. 117,  or  E.S. Bright man.  Sources  of 
the  Hexateuch,  p. 212-285. 
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probable,  then  a  date  between  400  and  350  B.C.  is  more  satis- 
factory. 

The  characteristic  ideas  of  the  Priestly  Code  are 

better  understood  if  we  determine  the  writer* s  aim  (that  is, 

the  one  usiially  identified  as  Pg^  who  finally  put  it  into 

unified  form,  weaving  J,  E,  D  sind  P  into  his  pattern).  This 

aim  is  "to  teach  the  ritual  law,  with  its  divine  historical 

sanctions".^®    It  was  written  in  the  interests  of  the  priestly 

class,  and  was  dominated  by  priestly  ideals.     It  was  not, 

however,  intended  to  be  caxried  out  to  the  letter;  there  are 

some  laws  which  seem  never  to  have  been  carried  out,  but 

39 

represent  the  ideal,  or  else  are  self-contradictory. 

The  idea  of  God  throughout  is  that  of  the  divine  ab- 
soluteness and  transcendence.     It  is  the  transcendence  as 

envisioned  by  Deutero-Isaiah  but  without  the  grace  and  .warmth 
30 

of  nearness.        It  is  a  God  who  can  set  the  world  in  motion 
and  then  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  while  the  world  goes  on 
just  the  same  (Gen.  2:  2). 

The  Priestly  Code  is  not  nearly  so  much  concerned  over 
moral  failings  as  in  failure  to  fulfill  the  ritual  requirements 
of  the  Law.     As  Steuernagel  says,  God  "may  insist  on  sin-offer- 


27.  Thus  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  places  P  at  500  (See  Bright- 
man,  p.  209-211)  aijd  J,  M,  P.  Smith  places  P  at  400-350  (op.cit. 
p. 120.) 

28.  Bright  man,  op.  cit.  »  p.  205. 

29.  J.  M.  P.  Smith  op.  cit. ,  p. 124-5,  144,  168;  also  W.R.Smith, 
op.  cit.  »  p. 448. 

30.  G,  A.  Barton,  art.   "Israel"  in  Hasting* s  D. B.  op.  cit.  ,  p. 415a. 
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ings,  and  behind  the  cultus  there  may  often  be  an  ethical 

31 

background,  but  it  is  background,  not  foreground."  P 
eliminated  the  morally  offensive  (judged  on  a  standard  of 
correct  deportment)  from  the  patriarchs,  as  the  Chronicler 
did  later,  and  was  not  particularly  concerned  with  inner 
righteousness.    He  shows  no  interest  in  the  wider  religious 
and  theological  bearing  on  the  ethical  life. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  Code,  we  may  very  profit- 
ably follow  Smith  in  his  revealing  little  book  on  The  Origin 

and  History  of  Hebrew  Law,  taking  a  brief  but  comprehensive 

32 

glance  of  the  whole  body  of  material.  The  oldest  element 
in  the  Code  is  the  Holiness  Code,  to  which  were  added  three 
other  layers  of  material:  Pg,  the  groundwork  of  P;  P^ >  the 
priestly  teaching  or  torah;  and  Pg,  supplementary  material. 
The  Code  as  a  whole  contains  statutes  both  seculax  and  relig- 
ious, but  predominantly  with  the  latter,  and  the  latter  in 
turn  deals  predominantly  with  the  ceremonial  or  ritualistic 
side  of  religion.    The  secular  interests  represented  are 

those  dealing  with  the  family,  persons,  property,  judgment, 
33 

and  rule.        It  takes  up  such  questions  as  adultery,  right 
of  aliens  with  reference  to  the  Passover,  protection  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  stealing,  inheritance,  and  matters  pertain- 
ing to  primitive  justice  and  govejnmen'^;  all  are  dealt  with 

in  some  detail.    Far  more  detail  is  to  be  encountered  in  the 

34 

religious  portions  of  the  Code,      dealing  with  various  states 

31.  Quoted  in  Brightman,  op.  cit. ,  p.  206. 

32.  P.  117-169. 

33.  p.  121-7. 

34.  P.  127-169. 
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of  clean  and  unclean,  of  which  leprosy  is  a  very  important 
it  deals 

one;/with  sacrifices,  to  which  more  space  is  devoted  than 
to  any  other  subject  in  the  Code;  it  deals  with  the  detailed 
performance  of  nriajay  different  rites,  and  with  the  various 
duties  of  officials,  the  equipment  they  must  use,  and  so  on. 
All  of  this  is  new  material  and  does  not  appeeu  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  Code. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
many  provisions  of  the  Priestly  Code;  to  do  so  would  destroy 
all  sense  of  proportion  so  far  as  this  thesis  is  concerned, 
and  would  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  task 
which  confronts  us  here  is  to  indicate  tendencies  rather 
than  to  attempt  detailed  expositions.    One  has  only  to  struggle 
through  the  text  of  the  Priestly  Code,  with  its  unfeuniliar 
and  to  us  utterly  unnecessary  minutiae  to  realize  that  we  are 
a  long  way  from  Deutero- Isaiah,  and  even  from  Ezekiel,  for  he 
at  least  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  prophetic  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  but  ask,  after  beholding  this  seeming  de- 
cline from  the  spiritual  heights  of  prophetic  times.  Why 
should  this  legal  aspect  have  developed  in  Judaism?    Why  did 
this  new  system  of  law  and  ritual  so  develop  that  it  became 

a  "splendid  failure",  a  "theocracy  which  degenerated  into 

35 

stagnant  hierarchy"?        The  answer  is  twofold.     In  the  first 
place,  the  picture  is  not  so  black  as  it  is  sometimes  painted. 
The  Law  probably  saved  the  Jewish  religion  from  utter  extinc- 
tion or  absorption  by  other  cults.     "In  the  centuries  which 

35.  C.Ryder  Smith,  art.  "Theocracy"  in  Encyc.  of  Rel.  and 
Ethics,  Vol.  XI I, p.  288b. 
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followed,  when  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  was  tried  almost  beyond 

endurance,  and  no  cheering  voice  of  the  prophet  was  heard,  it 

was  due  to  this  objective  ritual,  as  something  for  which  to  live, 

and  strive,  and  fight,  that  he  survived  to  do  his  work  in  the 
36 

world,"        By  its  emphasis  on  the  exclusiveness  of  the  true 
Hebrew,  its  forbiddance  of  intermarriage  or  too  close  contact 
with  foreigners  it  kept  intact  the  great  heritage  of  the  Jewish 
race.    We  may  accuse  the  exponents  of  the  Law  of  being  too 
narrow,  and  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine  of  monotheism 
which  logically  should  imply  universalism,  but  that  they  pre- 

37 

served  the  Hebrew  religion  for  the  v^orld  seems  quite  evident. 

The  second  phase  of  the  answer  needs  only  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  for  it  will  be  elaborated  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  is  that  simultaneously,  with  the  development  of  ritualism 
and  cerem.cniali sm,  there  was  a  reaction  against  this,  or  at 
least  a  realization  that  it  was  not  completely  satisfactory. 
This  has  already  been  suggested  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  the  Synagogue  (above  p.  55,  56).     It  also  gave  rise  to  the 
Psalms,  and  to  the  seaxching  out  of  God's  purpose  in  such 
masterpieces  as  the  book  of  Job,     It  was  the  tendency  toward  the 

inauguration  of  a  "more  spiritual  type  of  religion,  together 

3  8 

with  a  higher  conception  of  liturgical  worship," 

C.   THE  SA:AARITA!T  SCHISM. 
Reference  has  been  made  several  times  to  the  antagonism 
between  Jew  and  Samaritan,     To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history 

36.  G,  A,  Barton,  art . "I srael" ,  op .  cit.  .  p.  415b, 

37.  See  Cheyne,  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile ,  p.  28  ,  29, 

38.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  II,  p,  141, 
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of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times,  this  antagonism  presents  a 
familiar,  oft-recurring  strain  which  can  be  detected  in  varying 
intensities  throughout  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph  and 
later  between  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  commonly  recognized  facts  in  Old  Testament  history. 
What  is  not  so  commonly  recognized,  however,  is  that  after  the 
Exile  and  particularly  after  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah,  the  en- 
mity is  of  a  different  nature  than  formerly. 

During  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  point  of  difference 
was  purely  political;  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate 
that  there  was  any  consciousness  of  racial  or  religious  dif- 
ferences before  the  time  of  Ha^gai  and  Zechariah.    Far  from 
emphasizing  any  enmity  between  the  two  parts  of  Palestine,  Eze- 
kiel  pictures  a  reunion  between  the  two  (37:15-28),    One  of  the 
post-exilic  passages  in  Isaiah  also  pictures  a  time  when  "the 
envy  also  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  they  that  vex  Judah 

shall  be  cut  off;  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall 

39 

not  vex  Ephraim,"  (11:13)       Even  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
evidence  that  there  was  a  rejection  of  the  Samaritans  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple,  we  find  that  it  is 
not  at  all  convincing.     As  we  have  seen,  £zra  1-6,  which  con- 
tain the  only  clear  statements  that  there  was  a  rejection  of 
the  Samaritans  at  this  time,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  good  his- 
tory except  where  they  receive  support  from  Haggai  and  Zechariah, 

39,  11:10-16  is  generally  considered  to  be  post-exilic.  See 
Driver,  op .  cit .  ,  p.  211. 
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40 

On  this  question  support  is  not  forthcoming.        This  therefore 

brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah.    Here  we  are  on  safer 

ground,  but  there  is  still  a  question  of  confused  chronology, 

and  we  are  confronted  with  a  choice  between  Nehemiah  and  Jose- 

phus.     Nehemiah  (13:28)  relates  that  "one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada, 

the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat 

the  Hcronite:     therefore  I  chased  him  from  me,"    Josephus  (Antig. 

41 

xi  7,  8)  relates  the  same  or  a  similar      event,  but  he  places  it 
a  century  later,  about  335  B.C.    Now  whether  Nehemiah* s  reason 
for  getting  rid  of  this  particular  priest  was  racial,  religious, 
or  of  a  more  personal  nature  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 
However,  from  the  growing  emphasis  on  racial  differences  (not 
particularly  against  Samaritans)  throughout  the  book,  all  of 
which  cannot  be  laid  to  the  Chronicler,  it  is  possible  to  see 
roots  of  racial  differences  at  this  time,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  tendency  to  intermarriage  to  which  Nehemiah  ob- 
jected 80  strenuously.    This  of  course  applies  no  more  to 
Samaritans  than  to  other  peoples  foreign  to  Judah,  but  that  it 


40,  The  argument  developed  by  Laurence  Brown©,  Eeurly  Judaism ,  p.  70- 
112  utilizing  Haggai  2:10-14;  Zech,  7:1-7;  and  Isa,  63:7-64:12  and 
65,  66  as  support  for  the  view  cannot  be  accepted.     Only  by  consid- 
erable manipulation  of  the  passages  and  by  some  very  ingenious 
guess-work  does  he  make  his  case.     The  fact  that  the  passages  in 
question  sire  ajuong  the  most  controversial  in  the  entire  literature 

of  the  period  tends  to  weaken  the  argument  considerably.    For  example, 
only  by  considerable  stretching  of  the  imagination  can  Hag, 2: 10-14 
be  made  to  apply  to  the  building  of  the  Temple;  rather  it  applies 
only  to  the  altax  and  to  the  matter  of  ceremonial  uncleanness.  No- 
where in  either  Hag,  or  Zech,  is  reference  made  to  any  antagonism 
between  the  Judeans  and  the  Samaritans,     Further  Isa,  65-66  seem  to 
him  to  refer  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  under  Darius  I, (p.  94  ff); 
while  Lofthouse  (op.cit,,  p. 174) just  as  clearly  sees  a  reference  to 
the  building  of  the  schismatic  Temple  at  Mt.  Gerizim  after  Ezra. 
Browne's  entire  argument  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  built 
too  heavily  on  suppositions  which  do  not  have  adequate  factual  support. 

41,  Of,  Lofthouse,  op.  cit,  ,  p.  235-6; Cheyne ,  op.  cit .  ,  p.  36, 
thinks  the  reference  is  to  the  same  event  —  that  Josephus  was  mis- 
taken. 
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did  apply  to  their  northern  neighbors  is  quite  likely.    The  seeds 
of  the  special  aniims  of  later  times  may  have  been  sown  here. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Ezra  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  Samaxitans  to  his  polemic  against  mixed  marriages; 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  directed  against  the  Samar- 
itans  alone  but  against  all  foreigners. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  possible  factors  which 
throw  light  on  the  problem,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
actual  break  between  the  two  symbolized  by  the  erection  of  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.    This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  conclusions  of  Lofthouse 
Kent/^  W.  H,  Smith,"^^  Barton/^  and  Oesterley.^'''    The  last- 
named  authority  sums  up  the  matter  very  nicely;     "We  must  see, 
then,  in  the  enmity  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  the 
recrudescence  of  an  age-long  anirrosity  which  was  primarily  of 
a  political  chlracter;  to  this  was  added  a  further  element,  not 
existing  previouftly,  namely,  that  of  a  difference  of  religious 
outlook.    In  the  earliest  days  of  the  return  of  the  exiles  this 
latter  was  little,  if  at  all,  in  evidence;  but  later  it  becomes 

42.  See  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Hist,  of  Israel,  Vol.  II,  p. 156. 

43.  Op.  cit.,  p.  237. 

44.  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People,  p.  221  (Kearer  400  B.C.). 

45.  O.T.  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  61,    Not  long  after  Neh.  It 
must  be  remembered,  though,  that  Smith  holds  to  precedence  of 
Ezra  to  Neh.   (p.  442) . 

46.  Religion  of  Israel ,  p.  138, 

47.  Hist,  of  Israel .  Vol.  II  ,  p. 157. 
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prominent,  though  not  before  the  time  of  Nehemiah.    Last  of 
all,  to  the  political  and  religious  causes  of  enmity  there 
was  added  that  of  racial  difference. 


*Our  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  initial  act  which 

tended,  in  course  of  time,  to  bring  about  a  schism,  was  due 

to  Nehemiah* s  action;  and  that  what  ultimately  constituted 

the  definite  schism,  i.e.  the  building  of  a  rival  temple  on 

Mt.  Gerizim,  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
48 

century, " 

To  what  extent  the  development  of  the  Law  affected 
the  bringing  about  of  this  schism  we  cannot  tell,  because  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  Law  on  this  point  was  cause  or  effect. 
It  may  be  that  obedience  to  the  Law  required  this  increasing 
exclusiveness,  or  it  may  be  that  the  feeling  against  the 
Samaritans  gave  rise  to  the  Law  dealing  on  the  matter.  That 
the  two  are  to  be  connected  in  some  way  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
for  Ezra  certainly  had  some  part  in  widening  the  breach.  If 
the  scholsirs  are  right  in  setting  the  date  at  350  B.C.  this 
was  perhaps  not  more  than  forty  years  after  Ezra  and  possibly 
considerably  less,  depending  on  how  long  he  carried  on  his  work. 
Knowing  Ezra*s  enthusiasm  for  the  Law  as  we  do,  and  knowing  also 
that  it  received  popular  sanction  under  his  ministry,  we  may 
be  sure  that  his  part  in  bringing  about  the  parting  of  the  ways 
was  not  negligible, 
48.  Ibid. ,  p.  153-4.  157. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE. 

THE  POETRY,  WISDOM,  AND  ROMANCE  LITERATURE. 
So  far  the  main  tendencies  /rhich  have  been  noted  have 
been  toward  the  settling  into  rigid  forms  of  the  religious 
conduct  of  life.     As  has  also  been  pointed  out,  this  movement 
had  not  yet  reached  its  climax  at  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period,  but  the  theocracy  was  well  established,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Priestly  Code  was  now  a  hierarchy;  the 
tendency  from  this  point  was  toward  "f ossilization"  ,  even 
more  than  heretofore.^ 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  jewish 
religious  life  sifter  the  Exile,  for  along  with  the  apparent 
coldness  of  the  priestly  religion  there  was  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  people  at  least  a  genuine  spiritual  warmth  and 
desire  for  growth  which  found  its  expression  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  poetic  additions  to  some  of  the  prophetic  books. 
There  was  likev;ise  a  more  serious  turning  toward  the  problem 
of  suffering,  evidenced  by  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  book 
of  Job.    That  there  was  a  definite  influence  on  much  of  the 
literature  by  the  Persians  is  certain,  and  a  statement  of 
this  influence  will  be  made  toward  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

1.  C.  Ryder  Smith,  0£_.  clt.  ,  p.  288b.     Josephus  does  not  call 
it  a  theocracy  or  hierarchy  at  all,  but  says  those  who  settled 
in  Jerusalem  after  the  Exile  adopted  "an  aristocratic  consti- 
tution with  an  oligarchy,  for  the  chief  priests  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs  till  the  descendants  of  the  Hasmonean  became 
kings."     (Antiquities ,  XI,  iv,  8). 


C 


A.  THE  PSALM  LITERATURE 


The  book  of  Psalms  was  the  hymn  book  of  the  Second 

Temple,    There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 

what  psalms  are  to  be  included  in  the  literature  of  each 

particular  period  of  the  history.    The  most  that  can  be  done, 

to  repeat  what  was  given  in  the  first  chapter  is  to  set  the 

latest  probable  date  for  any  certain  group  of  Psalms.  As 

far  as  the  pre-exilic  psalms  are  concerned,  some  would  deny 

2 

that  any  of  our  present  book  are  pre-exilic.      It  seems  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  accept  this  position  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  know  there  was  religious  poetry  before  the  Exile, 
Psalm  137  bears  explicit  testimony  to  this  fact: 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept. 
When  we  remembered  Zion. 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  up  our  harps. 
For  there  they  that  led  us  captive 

required  of  us  songs, 
And  they  that  wasted  us  required  of 

us  mirth,  saying. 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion," 

(Psalm  137:1-3.) 

Further  inferences  from  the  books  of  Lajnentations,  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Amos,  and  even  Judges  (Song  of  Deborah)  point  con- 
clusively to  a  long  history  of  religious  poetry  before  the 
Exile,     Ezekiel  in  referring  to  his  ideal  temple  arranges 

for  a  chamber  for  the  singers  (40:44),  which  would  indicate 

3 

a  well-developed  hyranology  during  the  Exile.      In  keeping 


2,  Wellhausen,  Reuss,  Cheyne  &  Duhm.    The  latter  even  goes 
80  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  open  to  question  whether  any 
Psalms  are  as  old  as  the  Persian  period.     See  Kirkpatrick, 
The  Psalms »  p.  xxxvii-viii. 

3,  Kirkpatrick,  however,  does  not  accept*  this;  he  says  the 
word  translated  singers  should  be  translated  two  (p.xxxix.) 
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with  these  indications,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  because 

of  references  to  the  monarchy  and  other  reasons,  Psalms  1,  2, 

18,  20,  21,  28,  33,  45-48,  61,  63,  72,  75,  76,  101,  110,  are 

to  be  considered  pre-exilic,  some  of  them  possibly  going  back 

4 

to  David  (e.g.  Psa.18) ,  though  improved  by  later  hands.  As 

to  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  Psalter  there  is  likewise 

difference  of  opinion.    There  may  be  some  Maccabaean  psalms 

included  (notably  44,  74,  79,  and  less  surely  60,  83),  but 

5 

these  are  generally  conceded  to  be  comparatively  few.  This 
leaves  the  majority  of  the  Psalms  within  the  Persian  and  the 
Greek  periods. 

Much  more  important  than  date,  however,  are  the  ten- 
dencies and  ideas  which  are  indicated  by  the  Psalms  themselves. 
The  Psalms  are  especially  valuable  from  this  point  of  view  be- 
cause they  reveal,  not  what  the  religious  geniuses  believed, 
but  what  the  ordinary  worshipper  believed;  they  reveal,  not 
the  foremost  religious  ideas  of  the  day,  but  the  more  conser- 
vative and  general  ideas  of  the  ordinary  worshipper,  for  we, 
must  remember  that  we  have  here  not  just  a  collection  of  re- 
ligious  poems  but  the  hymnbook  of  the  Second  Temple.  Naturally 
we  cannot  carry  this  idea  of  the  hymnbook  too  far,  because 
some  of  the  Psalms  (e.g.  73,  119)  do  not  fit  the  scheme  very 
well,  but  on  the  whole  the  use  of  the  Psalms  for  the  worship 
services  is  well  established. 

4.  Kirkpatrick,  p.  xlii.    Also  E.A.  Leslie,  "Psalms",  in 
Abingdqrn  Bible  Commentary,  p.  523a. 

5.  Kirkpatrick,  p.  1. 

6.  J.  M,  P.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Psalms,  p.  13-16. 
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The  main  religious  ideas  of  the  book  showing  the  trend 
of  thought  during  the  Persian  period  may  be  summsirized  as 
follows:     (a)  The  idea  of  God  is  fax  beyond  the  polytheism  of 
the  peoples  surrounding  Judah,  and  of  the  Jewish  contempora- 
ries in  the  Egyptian  colony  at  Elephantine,  who  were  in  reality 
7 

polytheists.      References  on  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Psalter  abound,  but  the  following  summary  by  J.  M.  P, 
Smith,  together  with  some  of  the  references  he  brings  forward 
in  support  of  each  point  is  offered  as  being  particularly  to 
the  point:     "Yahweh  is  the  Creator  and  Controller  of  the  Uni- 
verse (19:1-4).  ,  ,  .Yahweh  is  the  Lord  of  the  Thiinder  (29: 
3ff,),    He  is  the  God  of  history , ruling  and  overruling  the 
thoughts  sind  intents  of  men  from  the  beginning  (22:  29),    He  is 
the  source  ajid  the  continual  sustainer  of  all  life  (104:10-30). 
He  is  the  mighty,  yea,  the  omnipotent  God  (93:4),     But  this 
unlimited  power  is  coupled  with  commensurate  wisdom,  Yahweh 
is  omniscient;  he  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  interests 
of  men;  while  his  own  ways  axe  past  finding  out  (94:8-11),  He 
is  the  inescapable,  omnipresent  God  (139 :  7f  f , ) ,  "      From  all 
this  it  will  appear  that  God  is  above  all  transcendent  and  fax 
removed  from  man,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  Priestly  Code.     But  God  is 

also  extremely  anthropomorphic,  and  is  credited  with  all  the 

9 

attributes  of  men.      But  even  today  some  of  our  greatest  hymns 

7.  See  Cowley,  op,  cit. ,  document  22,  lines  124-125,  and  14, 
line  5. 

8.  Religion  of  the  Psalms,  p,  132-3, 

9.  See  ibid,  p.  140-141  for  excellent  sumniary,  with  references, 
of  these  attributes. 
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and  prayers  are  addressed  to  God  in  anthropomorphic  terms. 
Perhaps  the  psalmists  visualized  God  more  in  those  terms  than 
the  average  person  of  today,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a 
God  of  this  type  is  not  closer  to  men  than  the  God  of  the 
modern  official  hoard  of  a  certain  church,  who  had  to  confess 
that  their  image  of  God  consisted  of  a  "vague  oblong  blur." 
The  point  is,  we  cannot  criticize  the  psalmists  for  being  an- 
thropomorphic; we,  too,  must  interpret  God  in  terms  of  human 
experience  or  lose  contact  with  1fi.m.    This  is  not  to  subscribe 
entirely  to  the  psalmists'  view  for  they  interpreted  God  as 
being  whimsical  (30:5),  as  growing  weary  and  talking  a  rest 
t35:23i  and  as  changing  his  mind  because  Moses  pleaded  for  the 
course  opposed  to  the  one  Yahweh  intended  to  take  (106:23), 
But  so  far  as  the  character  of  God  can  be  adequately  described 
by  anthropomorphisms,  to  that  extent  the  psalmist  is  justified 
in  using  the  imagery  he  employs.    Such  statements  as  "Behold, 
the  eye  of  Jehovah  is  upon  them  that  fear  him"  (33:18),  or 
"Because  he  hath  inclined  his  eax  unto  me,  therefore  will  I 
call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live"  (116:2)  are  equally  as  ade- 
quate for  today  as  they  were  for  that  day. 

But  further  than  mere  ajithropomorphisms,  Yahweh  is 
spoken  of  frequently  as  a  tender,  merciful,  and  forgiving  God, 
caring  for  those  who  are  troubled,  caring  for  his  people  as  a 
shepherd  for  his  flock  (Cf.  the  sublime  passage  in  103:6-14, 
and  Psa.  23).    This  phase  of  the  conception  of  God  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  the  phases  which  tended  to  make  him  too  far 
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off , such  as  holiness,  or  divine  justice,  although  these  do  re- 
ceive attention  (22:4;  97:12;  98:1-3,  et.  al) ,    However,  the 
longing  for  the  experience  of  God  as  healer  and  comforter,  for 
the  sense  of  intimate  fellowship  and  communion  with  Him,  and 
appreciation  for  this  fellowship  play  a  much  larger  part  than 
the  more  abstract  considerations  of  God's  character.    As  would 
naturally  be  expected,  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall 
men,  in  the  minds  of  the  psalmists,  is  estrangement  from  the 
fellowship  of  God  (SSrSff.)"^^ 

(b)  The  second  prominent  idea  which  runs  through  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  is  the  Messianic  hope.    The  conception  of 
the  Messiah  is  not  always  the  same,  nor  could  this  be  expected 
in  a  book  of  composite  authorship.    Following  Kirkpatrick* s 
analysis^^  there  are  four  different  concepts  of  the  MessisLh  to 
be  found  in  the  Psalms.    The  first  of  these  is  the  Royal  Mes- 
siah, as  Son  of  God  and  King  and  Priest.  (Psa.  2,  18,  20,  21,  45, 
61,  72,  79,  110,  132).     It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  these 
Psalms  are  thought  to  be  pre-exilic  and  therefore  may  not  be 
exactly  typical  of  the  thought  in  the  Persian  period.  However, 
their  pre-exilic  authorship  is  far  from  certain,  and  it  may 
easily  be  that  the  traditions  of  the  people  constantly  reminded 
them  of  the  glories  of  David,  so  that  even  though  they  were 
not  then  under  an  independent  monarchical  form  of  government, 

10.  The  entire  discussion  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Psalter 
is  based  on  Smith's  Religion  of  the  Psalms,  p.  127-157.  It 
is  the  best  discussion  of  the  subject  I  have  fo\md. 

11.  Op.  ci t. ,  p.  Ixxvi-lxxxv. 
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the  kingship  was  still  the  ideal  form  in  which  the  Messiaii 

was  to  come.     This  is  the  interpretation  advanced  by  those 

12 

who  deny  pre-exilic  authorship  to  any  of  the  Psalms. 

The  second  conception  is  that  of  the  suffering;  Messiah 
(Psa.22,  69,  109,  35,  41,  55).    These  comprise  what  Kirk- 
patrick  calls  the  "Passion  Psalms",  and  anticipate  and  echo 
the  passage  found  in  Isaiah  52:13  to  53:12.    They  were  ap- 
pajently  not  viewed  by  the  Jewish  Church  as  being  Messianic 
but  were  utilized  by  Christians  as  applying  to  Jesus. 

Thirdly,  we  see  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Like 

the  preceding  group  this  is  MessiEUiic  only  from  the  Christian 

standpoint,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  psalmists 

at  all.    Kirkpatrick  justifies  hie  designation  on  the  basis 

that  they  "unmistakably  point  to  Him  who  as  the  representative 

14 

of  man  triumphed  where  man  had  failed,"        For  the  present 
writer  none  of  these  psalms  indicated  in  the  last  two  groups 
can  be  accepted  as  Messianic. 

The  last  group  is  more  definitely  Messianic.  These 
visualize  Jehovah  himself  as  coming  to  judge  and  redeem  (18: 
7ff.,  50,  68,  96-98.)     With  the  exception  of  Psalm  18,  these 
are  generally  conceded  to  be  expressions  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
There  is  more  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  first-men- 
tioned Psalffi.    Kirkpatrick  adds  another  group  of  passages, 

12.  See  CheyneT"The  BooF^f  Psalms,  p.  3-4,  122-4, 

13.  They  are  not  listed  as  Messianic  by  Leslie  or  Shelton  in 
Abingdon  Bible  Commentary. -  '  , 

14.  Op.  cit .  ,  p.  Ixxx. 
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dealing  with  the  nations,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  important 
as  Messianic  passages;  they  are  rather  passsLges  glorifying 
Jehovah* 8  omniscience. 

It  is  hard  to  bring  out  specifically  the  various  refer- 
ences to  the  Messianic  hope,  because  it  seems  to  form  the 
undergirding  of  the  whole  Psalter  rather  than  appearing  on 
the  surface.     "The  Psalter  as  the  hymn book  of  the  exilic  com- 
munity" could  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  undying  hope. 
It  sings  in  the  psalms,  sometimes  in  plaintive  strains,  some- 
times in  the  diapason  of  wrath,  and  sometimes  in  an  exultant 
chorus  of  exuberant  joy;  in  one  form  or  another  it  bursts  forth 

on  every  page  like  a  fountain  of  pure  water  from  the  well- 

15 

spring  of  life,"  It  is  this  type  of  pervading  influence 
which  is  difficult  to  tie  dov/n  and  analyze  but  nonetheless 
powerfully  present. 

(c)  The  problem  of  Buffering:  is  the  third  great  idea  in 
the  Psalms,     If  there  is  anything  about  which  the  post-exilic 
Hebrews  would  naturally  be  expected  to  write,  it  is  suffering. 
For  years  they  were  a  subject  people,  taken  into  exile,  their 
holy  city  destroyed,  and  their  land  made  poor.    Hence  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  book  dealing  largely  with  popular  religion 
should  have  much  to  say  on  the  matter.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  less  than  ninety, out  of  the  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms,  do  touch  in  some  way  or  other  on  the  problem.  But 
just  as  today  many  people  hold  to  the  dogma  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ,« so  in  the  popular  religion 
15.  Smith,  Rel."of  the  Psalms,  p.  86, 
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of  the  Persian  period  people  had  not  given  up  the  idea  that 
suffering  is  always  a  result  of  sin,  and  happiness  always 
results  frocj  godliness.    The  more  heretical  attitude  of  Job 
will  be  discussed  a  little  later,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  Job  never  appears  on  the  pages  of  the  Psalms, 
Such  passages  as  Psalml,  128,  31,  32  are  most  common.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  the  note  of  despair  as  in  Psalm  60.  The 
questioning  attitude  of  Job  is  more  nearly  approached  in  the 
69th  and  in  the  one  which  came  to  the  tortured  soul  of  Jesus 
on  the  cross.  Psalm  22.    More  frequent  than  the  attitude  of 
mere  questioning  is  the  reactionary  spirit,  where  the  psalmist 
is  not  content  to  suffer  passively,  but  lashes  out  at  his 
enemies  in  the  so-called  imprecatory  psalms,  notably  the  55th, 
69th,  83d,  109th,  and  137th.    When  we  understand  what  lies 
back  of  the  brutal  expressions  found  in  these  psalms,  they 

not  only  do  not  bother  us,  but  they  seem  a  wholly  natural 

but 

reaction.    We  cannot  A^onder  at  the  limited  extent  to  which 
they  appear. 

After  all,  the  psalmists  may  be  said  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  suffering  after  a  fashion.     If  they  could  give 
expression  to  such  lofty  thoughts  in  the  face  of  suffering 
and  hardship,  and  still  hold  fast  to  tneir  faith  in  God  as 
tender  and  kind,  is  not  that  a  practical  solution,  superior 
at  least  to  that  which  gives  up  in  despair  and  loses  all  faith? 
The  attitude  of  Job  is  more  realistic  and  gives  evidence  of  a 
more  searching  mind,  but  th3  attitude  of  the  psalmist  is  not 
entirely  wrong,  nor  is  it  the  least  helpful  attitude  to  take. 


There  is  still  much  for  us  to  learn  on  this  problem  from  the 
psalmist. 

(d)  The  future  life .         The  word  which  the  Psalter  has 

to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  and  the  future  life 

is  by  no  means  a  certain  one,  but  at  least  we  may  agree  that 

"the  faint  glimmerings  of  twilight  in  the  eschatological 

darkness  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  first  rays  of  the  coming 
16 

sunrise,"       While  neither  the  Psalms  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament  come  out  cleaxly  with  a  doctrine  of  resur- 
rection, there  is  the  underlying  conviction  that  existence 
does  continue  in  some  way  after  death,  and  that  this  existence 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  moral  status  of  the  present 
life  (Psa.  49:14,15). 

Although  it  was  not  so  stated  in  the  above  treatment 
of  the  Messianic  hope,  that  hope  contained  the  germ  of  the  later 
belief  in  personal  immortality,  chiefly  through  the  stressing 
of  two  important  truths,  namely,  the  value  of  the  present  life 
and  the  social  character  of  the  life  in  the  new  age.  From 
these  it  was  but  a  step,  albeit  a  big  one,  to  the  insight  that 
life  has  an  enduring  quality  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
physical  body,^''' 

The  picture  of  Sheol ,  the  abode  of  the  dead,  offered 
by  the  Psalms  is  not  an  inviting  one  (88:11,12) ,  and  they 
16*  Xirkpatrick,  p.  xcvi, 

17,  Knudson,  Religi ous  Teachings  of  the  O.T. »  p.  384-5, 
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testify,  along  with  other  Biblical  passages  to  the  dread  with 
which  the  HebreMvs  viewed  it  (39:13),    This  is  the  negative 
side  of  the  question:     the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  future  exis- 
tence, but  "the  dead  had  no  consciousness  of  themselves  and 
no  knowledge  of  others.  ,  .  •     Life  to  them  was  a  blank 

nothingness.    Everything  connected  with  it  had  ceased  except 

18 

bstre  existence,"       Hov/ever,  there  is  a  more  positive  side 
to  the  matter,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Psalms  have  much 
to  do  with  its  development.    First  let  us  observe  with  Dean 
Knudson  that  within  Yahwism  there  were  three  lines  of  thought 
that  led  to  the  belief  in  immortality,  (l)  the  rise  of  in- 
dividualism (Psa.ll,  23,  25,  51,  et.al. ) .     (2)  the  idea  of 
retribution  (55,  69,  83,  109,  137),  and  (3)  the  sense  of 
fellowship  with  God  (16,  17,  23,  40,  42,  49,  73,  91,  et.  al.)^ 
It  is  the  last  of  these  which  makes  the  Psalter  of  especial 
significance  in  the  evolution  of  the  Idea  of  immortality.  The 
important  psalms  are  the  16th,  17th,  49th,  and  73d,    In  the 
first  two  nothing  is  said  about  a  life  after  death,  but  the 
inference  is  so  strong  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  psalmist.     In  Psalms  49  and  73,  ho?:ever,  the  reference  is 
more  explicit. 

"Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel , 
And  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 
Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee? 
And  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  besides  thee." 

(73:24-25). 

As  nearly  as  it  can  be  determined  the  thought  in  these  two 
psalms  is  that  at  death  the  wicked  remain  in  Sheol,  while  the 

18.  Ibid.  ,  p.  391. 

19.  Ibid.  ,  p.  395.     The  Psalms  listed  are  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Knudson,  but  are  offered  as  psalter ian  illustrations  of 
each  line  of  thought  indicated. 
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righteous  are  taken  to  heaven. 

While  this  is  a  rather  sketchy  accoxint  of  what  the 
Psalms  have  to  say  on  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  that  the  concept  was  not  clear  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers.     Like  the  concept  of  monotheism  before 
Deutero-Isaiah,  it  existed  but  was  not  brought  out  in  cles.r 
statement  lintil  One  came  who  gave  testimony  which  erased 
all  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  beheld  His  spirit. 

Before  we  leave  the  Psalms  a  few  tendencies  should  be 
mentioned  which  have  already  been  noted  and  which  receive  some 
support  from  this  literature.    There  has  not  been  opportunity 
to  do  more  than  to  suggest  some  of  the  outstanding  ideas  of 
the  Persian  period.     Bsire  mention  will  have  to  suffice  for 
the  rest.    The  true  meaning  of  many  of  the  psalms  is  only  in- 
telligible when  associated  with  the  Temple  services,  with 

21 

the  solos,  antiphonals  and  full  chorus  (100.95,24,67,  et .al. ) . 

Others  were  certainly  intended  for  private  worship  and  commu- 

22 

nion  (66,26,5,51,et .al.) f      In  some  the  Law  is  highly  extolled, 
as  we  should  expect  from  our  previous  discussion  (19:7ff ,  119, 
and  especially  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  position, 
the  1st  psalm).     Altogether,  we  have  an  excellent  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  entire  religious  life,  not  only  of  the 
Persian,  but  of  all  periods. 

20. Ibid. ,p.4Q2i     Kirkpatrick,  however,  is  doubtful  on  the  point, 
and  leans  to  the  view  that  the  psalms  here  quoted  have  no  explicit 
bearing  on  the  future  life  but  implicitly  contain  the  doctrine 
(p. 72-3,  83-4,  273-4,  421f . I  Cheyne ,  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile , 
P.23S-244  states  definitely /Nowhere  in  the  Psalter  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  Resurrection  or  to  Immortality  for  the  individual. 
The  references  seem  to  point  clearly,  however,  to  the  position  of 
Knudson  &  Kirkpatrick. 

21.  See  Bewer,  op.  cit .  ,  p. 347-371. 

22.  Ibid. ,  p.  371-384. 
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In  summarizing  the  contribution  of  the  Psalms  to  the  life 
of  the  times  for  which  they  v;ere  written,  we  must  make  essential- 
ly the  same  estimate  as  if  summarizing  their  contribution  to 

the  life  of  today.     Not  only  is  the  Psalter  "a  transcript  of 

33 

the  entire  history  of  the  religious  life  of  Israel,"      cut  it 

is  a  transcript  of  the  innermost  religious  experiences  which  man 

can  have.     "Here  the  hopes  and  feajrs  of  many  9,ges  are  collectsd, 

the  longings  and  yearnings  of  countless  hearts.   .   .   .  The  whole 

range  of  human  life,  its  joy  and  its  woe,  its  light  and  its 

shadow,  and  its  daily  routine,  is  treated  in  the  Psalter.   .   .  , 

Varied  as  life  itself,  they  are  also  tossed  together  in  the  same 

24 

kaleidoscopic  manner  as  life's  experiences  themselves."  So 
we  leave  the  Psalms.     There  has  not  been  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  to  suggest  some  of  the  outstanding  ideas  of  the 
period. 

The  psalm  literature  of  the  post-exilic  period  is  not 

all  included  in  our  books  of  Psalms.     There  are  some  passages 

of  extraordinary  beauty  and  insight  in  the  prophets  of  the 

period.     Thus  we  find  several  such  passages  in  Deutero- Isaiah 

(40:12-31,  42:10-12,  44:23,  49:13,  52:9,  54:1-10),  Trito- 

Isaiah  (Isa.  61:10,  11;  63:7-64:12,  66:10-14),  and  Jonah  2:2-9 

P5 

is  a  psalm  interpolated  in  the  original  story. ^      These  pas- 
sages have  been  already  treated  directly  or  indirectly,  so  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  them  here, 

23.  E.  A.  Leslie,  Intro,  to  "Psalms",  Abingdon  Bible  Comm. ,  p. 513a. 

24.  Bewer,  op.  cit .  ,  p. 340-  341. 

25.  E.  A.  Leslie,  Intro,  to  "Psalms",  Abingdon  Bible  Comm..  p. 510b. 
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B.   RUTH  AND  JONAH. 

These  two  remarkable  literary  gems  can  neither  be  classed 
as  poetry  nor  as  wisdom  literature,  and  inasmuch  as  the  charac- 
ters in  both  cannot  be  viewed  as  historical  though  they  may  be 
founded  on  historical  personalities,  it  seems  best  to  classify 
the  books  as  romances,  having  as  their  object  the  transmission 
of  an  idea  through  a  story.     Just  as  much  of  the  psalm  litera- 
ture represents  a  reaction  against  the  confining  aspects  of  le- 
galism and  the  Temple  worship,  so  these  two  little  books  repre- 
sent a  reaction  against  the  official  exclusiveness  which  resulted 
from  the  reforms  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
Priestly  Code.     The  book  of  Ruth  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
bits  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testament  but  by  making  a  foreign 
woman,  Ruth,  an  ancestress  of  David,  the  author  struck  directly 
at  the  official  ostracism  of  the  foreigner.    The  story  of  Jonah 
is  a  clever  satire  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  belief  in  one  God 
supreme  over  all  the  world  and  the  refusal  to  carry  out  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  which  was  logically  a  consequence  of  sucn  a 
belief.     Neither  book  apparently  had  much  effect  in  achieving  a 
more  liberal  attitude  toward  the  foreigner,  but  both  are  valuable 
in  showing  that  there  was  a  very  real  sentiment  against  the  offic- 
ial attitude, 

C.   THE  WISDOM  LITERATURE. 

While  the  "wisdom  literature"  originates  in  pre-exilic  times, 

possibly  with  Solomon,  and  while  it  exercised  the  minds  of  Israel's 

thinkers  during  the  Persian  period,  it  did  not  reach  its  golden  age 

until  the  Greek  period.     Of  the  three  great  collections  of  wisdom 

26.  See  Wm.  C.  Graham,  art.   "Ruth"  and  "Jonah",  in  Abin^.  Bible 
Comm. 
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literature,  namely.  Eccleaiastes ,  Ben  Sira,  and  Proverbs,  only 

the  latter  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  placed  in  the 

Persian  period.     There  is  a  possibility  that  Ecclesiastes  may 

come  from  the  late  Persian  period,  but  linguistic  considerations 

in 

and  the  speculative  mood  mark  it  as  falling/the  Greek  period. 
The  historical  allusions  would  fit  the  closing  years  of  Persian 
domination  but  they  are  too  vague  to  point  definitely  to  any  one 
period.^'    Ben  Sira  is  definitely  late. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  "wisdom  literature"?    The  term  appears 
in  different  meanings,  but  so  far  as  Proverbs  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  with  this  one  work  that  we  deal  with  here,  its  root  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  been  "comparison".    Even  in  this  sense,  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  such  different  pieces  as  the  oracles 
of  Balaam  (Num.  23,  24) ,  the  great  taunt-song  over  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant  in  Isaiah  14,  and  the  short  epigram  in  Ezekiel  17:2. 
It  is  plainly  in  the  last-mentioned  sense  that  it  is  used  in 
Proverbs.^®    More  specifically,  Hebrew  Wisdom  is  not  used  in  the 
sense  of  pure  knowledge,  but  developed  from  the  faculty  for 
determining  what  was  useful  or  the  reverse,  to  a  distinction 
between  good  and  bad,  introducing  the  ethical  element.  More- 
over, this  faculty  for  distinguishing  between  the  good  and  bad 
was  believed  to  be  a  divine  gift,  and  it  naturally  followed  that 
all  forms  of  wisdom  were  from  God.     It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
distinctive  Hebrew  touch  in  the  matter.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  influences,  but  the  preponderance 
of  religious  content  in  wisdom  literature  is  characteristically 

27.  See  McEadyen,  Intro,   to  the  Q.T. ,  p.  339-341. 

28.  See  Oesterley  and  Robinson,  Heb.  Re  1  i prion ♦  p.  335  f . 


Ill- 


Hebrew.    With  them  everything  came  from  God,  and  it  had  a  whole- 

29 

some  effect  on  their  everyday  life.      The  book  is  chiefly  a  col- 
lection of  short  and  memorable  generalizations  on  life  and 
conduct.    The  weightier  matters  of  speculative  philosophy  are 
not  considered  except  as  they  were  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  these  epigrams.    There  is,  however,  no 
sustained  line  of  reasoning  or  argument  of  the  nature  of  Greek 
philosophy.    The  Hebrews  seem  never  to  have  achieved  this  type 
of  writing;  even  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ,  which  comes  nearer 
to  it,  is  guilty  of  swift  changes  of  thought,  unlike  a  reasoned 
di scour se . 

The  important  thing  in  discussing  the  book  of  Proverbs 
is  to  realize  that  the  "wise  men"  as  a  class  existed  side  by 
side  with  the  priest  and  prophet  from  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(18:18)  down  through  the  Persian  period,  even  though  such  a 
class  is  not  further  mentioned  in  the  literature  other  than  the 
book  of  Proverbs,    It  is  certain  that  collections  of  sayings 
were  being  composed  and  collected  during  all  these  years  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  later  collec- 
tions which  took  form  during  the  Greek  period,  for  there  are 
pre-exilic  portions  to  be  discerned  in  our  book,  as  well  as 
portions  coming  from  the  Greek  period,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  all  thinking  along  this  line  should  cease  between  these 
two  periods.    Thus  the  "wise  man"  or  collector  and  composer 
of  this  type  of  literature  must  have  existed  as  a  class 
during  these  same  years.     We  have  some  support  for  this  con- 
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tention  in  the  Elephantine  papyri.    The  interests  of  these 
colonists  in  this  type  of  writing  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Babylonian  "Wisdom  of  Achik'ar"  circulated  among  them 
in  an  Aramaic  translation, 


In  some  respects  the  religion  of  Proverbs  is  on  a 

higher  level  than  sorre  of  the  Psalms,  and  seem  to  anticipate 

the  spirit  of  Jesus.    Compare,  for  example,  the  following 

passage  from  Proverbs: 

"Rejoice  not,  when  thine  enemy  falls. 
And  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  is 

overthrown; 
Lest  Jehovah  see  it,  and  it  displease  Him, 
And  He  turn  away  His  wrath  from  thine  enemy." 

(Prov.  24:17) 

Contrast  this  with  the  following  from  the  Psalter: 

"Put  to  shame  and  dishonour  be  those  that 

seek  my  soul. 
Turned  back  and  abashed  be  those  that  plan 
my  hurt; 

Be  they  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 
And  Jehovah* 8  angel  pursuing  them; 
Be  their  way  dark  and  slippery. 
And  Jehovah's  angel  thrusting  them."  31 

(Psalm  35:4-6) 

With  the  Proverbs  as  with  the  Psalms  not  the  least 

of  their  services  was  to  bring  religion  into  the  everyday 

32 

life  of  the  people.        We  know  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
Psalms  portray  the  spirit  of  the  above  quotation,  and  we 


30.  Cowley,  op.  cit . ,  p.xix-xxi,  81-95.     The  likeness  of 
"The  Words  of  Achikar"  in  places  to  our  book  of  Proverbs  is 
pronounced.  E.g. ,  "A  man  excellent  in  conduct  and  whose  heart 
is  good  is  like  a  strong  bow  which  is  bent  by  a  strong  msin. 
If  a  man  stand  not  with  the  gods,  how  shall  he  be  saved  by 
his  own  strength?"  -  Col.  xi ,  lines  159,  160,  p.  9  3. 

31.  See  Cheyne,  Religious  Life  After  the  Exile ,  p.  141,143. 
His  own  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  used. 

32.  Oesterley  &  Robinson,  Heb.  Religion,  p.  289. 
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know  also  that  the  general  tone  of  Proverbs  is  on  a  high  level, 
hence  this  service  is  of  real  significance. 

D.  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

The  literature  on  the  "book  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  ex- 
tensive than  on  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
reason  no  doubt  is  that  we  have  in  this  book  the  high-water 
mark  of  speculation  on  that  universal  problem  of  human  suffer- 
ing.   We  have  seen  that  the  Psalms  take  the  orthodox  position 

33 

on  the  subject;   so  do  the  Proverbs,        The  author  of  Job, 
though,  is  a  heretic,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  this  masterpiece  is  especially  significant. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  do  more  than  to  summarize  the  argu- 
ment and  point  out  its  bearing  on  the  thought  of  the  Persian 
period.    This  can  be  done  somewhat  more  briefly  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Psalms,  for  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  single  great  idea, 
not  a  multiplicity  of  ideas.    It  is  true  that  the  question  of 

the  future  life  comes  up  in  Job,  but  it  does  not  m.ake  a  notice- 

34 

able  contribution  to  the  Old  Testament  thought. 
35.  See  Cheyne,  R.L.A.E.,  p.  138  ff, 

34,  The  famous  passage ,19 : 25-27 ,  can  and  probably  should  be 
translated  to  convey  the  following  meaning:     "I  know  that  my 
Vindicator  even  now  lives,  and  after  I  am  dead  will  rise  up  to 
attest  my  righteousness,  and  though  my  body  is  destroyed,  yet  I 
shall  see  Ood  acting  thus  for  me."  (Peake,  Job,  New  Century  Bible 
p.  192).    Peake  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  hope  of  immor- 
tality is  not  expressed  here,  but  only  of  a  momentary  vision  of 
God,  assuring  him  of  his  vindication."  (Ibid. )     Bewer  (op. cit .  , 
p.  324n) ,  Davidson  (Job,  Cambridge  Bible,  p.xli) ,  and  Knudson 
(Rel.Tchge.  of  O.T. ,  p.  398)  hold  substantially  the  same  position 
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The  specific  question  upon  which  the  spotlight  of  attenti 
is  centered  is:     Hov;  will  a  righteous  man  stand  the  test  of  pain 
But  the  real  question  is:    Why  should  a  righteous  man  suffer 
while  the  wicked  prosper;  and  how  should  he  respond  to  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that  faced  by  Job  here?    There  are  various  answers 
given.    Faced  with  the  terrible  fact  of  a  man  with  everything 
but  life  taken  from  him,  Job*s  wife  early  gives  up  in  despair 
and  can  only  advise  him  to  curse  God  and  die  (2:8),  His  three 
friends  Eliphaz,  Bildad  and  Zophar ,  all  sincerely  orthodox  men 
with  the  orthodox  view  of  suffering,  set  out  to  comfort  him 
and  gently  suggest  that  God  is  merely  trying  to  discipline  him. 
But  Job,  sure  of  his  own  integrity  and  righteousness  from  first 
to  last,  repudiates  this  suggestion,  and  the  argument  grows 
more  heated.     He  charges  God  with  being  immoral,  unjust,  dis- 
regardful  of  a  righteous  man  (Ch.9) .     The  friends  then  abandon 
their  theory  that  God  is  disciplining  his  servant  and  set  out 
to  find  what  sin  Job  has  committed.     The  friends  seek  the 
reason  of  the  suffering  in  Job.    Job  seeks  it  in  God,  and  so 
the  battle  wages.  Job  stopping  at  nothing  short  of  blasphemy, 
or  at  least  coming  dangerously  near  to  justifying  Satan's 
charge  that  Job  would  renounce  God  to  his  face  (2:5).     But  he  is 
saved  from  this  and  begins  to  see  evidences  of  God's  righteous- 
ness (13:7-9).    So  strongly  and  yet  confusedly  does  he  feel 

this  that  he  appeals  to  God  against  God  J  (16:16-21),  In 

this  way  he  alternates  from  one  position  to  another , fit oc  a  posi- 
tion of  lofty  vision  in  Chapter  19  to  a  point  of  extreme  doubt 
in  Chapter  23.     Finally  he  boldly  challenges  God: 


r 
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"Oh  that  I  had  one  to  hear  me  I 

(Lo,  here  is  my  signature,  let  the  Almighty 

answer  m.e.) 
And  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine 

adversary  hath  written! 
Surely  I  would  carry  it  upon  my  shoulder; 
I  would  bind  it  unto  me  as  a  crown: 
I  would  declare  unto  him  the  number  of  my 

steps;  35 
As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto  him." 


There  are  several  noteworthy  elements  in  Jehovah's  reply, 

36 

and  they  are  admirably  summarized  by  Peake  as  follows:      First , 
God  does  not  answer  Job's  question,  and  he  does  not  alleviate 
Job's  suffering  (Whether  or  not  the  reetoration  of  Job's  health 
and  property  in  the  Epilogue  formed  a  part  of  the  original 
story.  Job  had  found  his  own  answer  to  the  question  before  the 
restoration  took  place).    Rather,  he  impresses  on  Job  his  pre- 
sumptuousnesE  in  asserting  that  he  could  ^un  the  worla  better 
than  God,  or  in  assuming  that  God's  only  concern  was  man. 
The  piling  up  of  rhetorical  questions  in  this  passage  is  indeed 
sublime  and  overpowering.    Secondly ,  by  confronting  Job  with 
the  fact  that  He  has  a  whole  universe  under  His  control  in 
addition  to  man,  God  took  Job's  mind  beyond  himself  and  he 
was  able  to  view  life  with  more  perspective  than  was  possible 
as  a  self-centered  man.    But  even  beyond  these  is  the  supreme 
fact  that  Job  had  a  new  religious  experience: 


35,  Bewer,  p.  326n,  and  Peeke ,  273  f.  agree  that  these  verses 
should  end  the  chapter.     Just  where  vv.  38-40  should  be  inserted 
is  uncertain.     Comjnentator s  are  also  agreed  that  the  speeches 

of  Elihu  (Chs.  32-37)  are  a  l9ter  addition,  and  that  the  reply 
of  Jehovah  in  38:1  to  42:6  should  follow  immediately  after  the 
challenge. 

36.  The,  Problem  of  Suffering  in  the  O.T.  ,  p.  97  ff . 
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"I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 
But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee: 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself. 
And  repent  in  duet  and  ashes." 

(42:5,6). 

It  is  the  vision  of  God  which  solved  Job's  problem  for 
him.     Now  he  was  at  peace  in  his  own  inner  soul;  as  far  as 
Job's  problem  is  concerned,  the  epilogue  was  unnecessary. 

Thirdly  J  let  us  observe  that  in  refusing  to  give  a 
specific  answer  to  the  problem  of  suffering,  the  orthodox 
view  of  reward  for  merit  and  suffering  for  sin  is  not  re- 
verted to;  it  is  still  regarded  as  inadequate. 

Perhaps  it  was  unnecessary  to  go  to  this  length  to 
point  out  that  this  type  3i  serious  thought  was  engaging  the 
Hebrew  mind  in  a  time  when  men  were  largely  concerned  with  the 
cultus  and  the  formal  religious  life  of  the  community.    We  caji- 
not  be  too  often  reminded  that  ritualism  alone  is  never  wholly 
satisfactory;  people  must  be  allowed  to  think  for  themselves. 
It  is  especially  grq^tifying  to  find  a  literary  gem  of  such  high 
spiritual  worth  at  any  time,  and  especially  in  a  day  ordinarily 
considered  dark.    We  cannot,  of  course,  be  too  dogmatic  on  this 
point,  because  the  real  book  of  Job  (i.e.,  without  the  later 
interpolations)  may  be  a  product  of  the  Exile  or  soon  after,  in 
which  case  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah  are  worthy  companions. 
But  no  matter  where  the  book  is  placed  in  point  of  time,  it  is 
no  less  significant  as  revealing  the  tendency  to  serious  specu- 
lative thought. 


I 
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E.  PERSIAN  INFLUENCES. 

These  need  not  be  considered  in  detail  because  scholars 

are  generally  agreed  that  the  Persian  influences  on  Jewish 

religious  life  and  thought  were  not  highly  significant.  It 

is  highly  probable  that  both  Persian  and  Jewish  religions  were 

influenced  more  by  Babylonian  religion  than  they  were  by  each 
37 

other.        But  there  were  Persian  influences.     It  might  be 

thought  that  this  would  come  particularly  from  Zoroastriani sm, 

but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidences  of  this  are  very  meagre. 

Cheyne  maintains  that  the  Psalter  was  strongly  influenced  by  the 

Zoroastrian  hymns,  and  this  is  highly  possible.     Both  sire  on 

38 

a  high  spiritual  level.        Other  influences  find  their  expres- 
sion in  Jewish  eschatology.    The  precise  nature  of  the  influence 
is  debatable  and  some  would  say  there  is  none  at  all,  but  that 
the  two  religions  developed  along  similar  lines.     But  the  evi- 
dence seems  clear  that  there  was  certainly  some  influence  in 
this  field,  more  pronouncedly  in  the  Greek  period  (the  changing 
of  sovereigns  does  not  by  any  means  vitiate  influences  of 
this  sort)  ."^^ 

The  best  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  "while  there  was 
much  in  Persian  religion  which  would  have  been r egarded  with 
sympathy  by  the  Jews,  they  were  influenced  but  little  directly 

57.  Cheyne,  Rel.  Life"  After  the  Exile_,  p.  259. 

38.  Ibid. ,  p.  260 

39.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  matter,  see  Oesterley  & 
Robinson,  Heb.  Relip:ion ,  p.   273-275,  342-357;  J.  A.  MacCulloch, 
art.  "Eschatology"  (Hebrew  and  Later  Jewish) ,  in  Encyc.  Rel. 
Ethics,  Vol.  V,  P.  376a-381b;  and  A.  E,  Suffrin,  axt.  "Dualism" 
(Jewish)  in  ibid. ,  p.  112-114. 
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thereby.    The  great  exception  to  this  was  in  the  domain  of 

40 

Eschatology,   ..."        In  this  latter  domain  the  main  elements 

are  (a)  dualism,  whioh  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  Satan, 

for  the  first  time  in  Zechariah  or  in  Job,    He  later  became 

the  arch-enemy  of  Jehovah  but  during  the  Persian  period  was 

41     /  \ 

more  like  one  of  his  lesser  confederates.        (b)  Messianism, 

the  idea  of  a  world  epoch,  apocalypticism, and  resurrection 

axe  other  elements  which  reveal  Persian  influence  in  a  later 

42 

time  than  we  have  been  considering.        To  deal  with  them  here 
would  demand  too  wide  a  divergence  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
thesis. 

Sumnriary:  It  hardly  need  by  said  after  what  has  pre- 
ceded that  the  literature  of  the  Persian  period  includes  the 
greatest  masterpieces  produced  by  the  Hebrews  or  by  any  other 
people.    The  book  of  Psalms,  the  psalms  in  the  prophetic  works, 
Ruth,  Jonah,  the  Wisdom  literature,  and  Job:     what  an  array 
they  present'.     An  age  which  could  produce  these  has  claims  to 
greatness  despite  what  may  be  said  of  the  deadening  effects  of 
legalism,  ceremonialism  and  ritualism.     It  merely  goes  to  show 
that  these  latter  have  their  value,  not  only  in  preserving  a 
people's  need  for  remaining  culturally  distinct,  but  in  inspir- 
ing a  reaction  against  spiritual  aridity. 

40.  Pester ley  &  Robinson,  op.  cit .  ,  p. 275.    On  the  other  hand,  no 
less  a  scholar  than  G,  B.  Gray  says  that  "the  influence  of  the 
Persian  religion  which  in  various  ways  affected  and  was  affected 
by  the  empire  of  the  Achaemenidae  extended  far,  lasted  long,  and 
is  not  exhausted  even  today."  (Camb.  Anc.  Hist.  ,  Vol.  IV,  p. 211.) 

41.  Suffrin,  op.  cit.  .  p.  113. 

42.  MacCulloch,  op.  cit.  ,  p. 377-378. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
SUMMARY 

OUTSTANDING  TENDENCIES  IN  JUDAISM  DURING  THE 

PERSIAN  PERIOD. 

We  have  just  completed  a  review  of  one  of  the  most 
significsjit  periods  in  Old  Testament  history,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  literature  produced  and  of  influence  on  la- 
ter history.     It  now  remains  to  gather  together  in  as  con- 
cise a  statement  as  possible  the  loose  threads  which  have  been 
left  dangling  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  first  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  is  that  despite 
the  importance  of  the  period  in  question,  our  knowledge  of 
large  sections  of  it  from  the  Jewish  side  is  meagre  indeed. 
The  period  following  the  return  in  538,  the  seventy  years  fol- 
lowing the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  516,  the  period  cover- 
ing a  generation  after  Nehemiah,  sind  the  closing  years  of  the 
Persian  period  are  all  scantily  documented.     Moreover,  many 
of  the  sources  we  do  possess  do  not  furnish  us  reliable  his- 
tory, either  because  they  were  written  with  a  primarily  reli- 
gious purpose  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chronicler,  or  because 
they  are  not  concerned  with  history  as  such,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  Deutero-Isaiah,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Malachi,  Trito- 
Isaiah,  Jonah,  and  Ruth.     In  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Joel  the 
historical  allusions  are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  point 
unquestionably  to  any  one  period.     In  fact,  the  only  sources 
on  which  we  can  rely  at  all  surely  are  Haggai ,  Zechaxiah,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah.    For  the  rest  we  must  depend  largely 
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or  entirely  on  internal  evidence,  which  is  often  valuable  in- 
deed but  not  as  specific  as  we  would  like.    Josephus,  the  first 
century  (a.D, )  Jewish  historian,  makes  use  of  some  valuable 
so\irces  which  would  not  be  known  to  us  had  he  not  used  them, 
but  he  had  much  the  same  purpose  in  writing  as  the  Chronicler, 
and  therefore  did  not  leave  us  altogether  reliable  history. 
Thanks  to  Herodotus  and  the  valuable  inscriptions  which  come 
from  this  period,  we  have  a  quite  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  side  of  the  history,  but  this  does  no  more  for  us  than 
to  provide  a  clear  background.    For  the  foreground  we  must  use 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  Old  Testament  literature  of  the 
period. 

The  next  outstanding  fact  is  that  we  cannot  properly 
understand  the  Persian  period  without  first  studying  the  per- 
iod of  the  Babylonian  Captivity.    For  it  is  among  those  who 
returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  that  we  find  the  leaders 
among  the  Jews  during  the  Persian  sovereignty:     Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah,  Ezra,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
others.    Furthermore,  the  great  leaders  of  the  Exile,  Ezekiel, 
Deutero-I saiah ,  and  the  Deuteronomic  Circle,  exerted  an  influ- 
ence on  the  following  years  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
We  see  in  Ezekiel  the  beginning  of  the  transition  from  prophet 
to  priest;  we  see  in  addition  a  mighty  impetus  in  the  direction 
of  legalism.     Because  of  this  linking  of  the  new  legalism  with 
the  old  prophetic  strain,  Ezekiel  assumes  a  unique  position 
among  the  Old  Testgtment  personalities.    He  "takes  his  place 
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at  the  very  centre  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 

most  catholic  of  all  the  outstanding  Old  Testament  fig-ares."^ 

Deutero-I saiah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  first  to  en-onciate 

clearly  the  belief  in  monotheism  which  was  thenceforth  assumed 

as  the  basis  of  the  Law,  the  book  of  Job,  and  some  of  the  Psalms. 

He  also  exemplifies  the  tendency  to  serious  thought  on  the  pro'o- 

lem  of  suffering,  suid  some  would  say  that  "no  deeper  or  higher 

'I 

thought  concerning  suffering  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  "'^  Fin-- 
ally,  this  great  prophet  gives  us  our  highest  conception  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  using  the  same  figure  in  this  as  in  his  thought 
on  the  problem  of  suffering.  The  Deuteronomic  Circle  preserved 
the  historical  books  and  assisted  in  the  movement  toward  legal- 
ism. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  summing 
up  the  developments  during  the  Exile  under  the  heads  of  exclu- 
siveness,  hope,  and  piety;  all  of  them  received  further  atten- 
tion in  the  Persian  period  and  all  of  them  were  important  fac- 
tors in  later  Judaism.  All  are  to  be  connected  with  the  work 
of  Ezekiel,  Deutsro-I saiah,  and  the  Deuteronomic  Circle. 

Under  Haggai  and  Zechariah  about  520  B.C.  new  interest 
in  the  Temple  was  aroused  which  led  to  action,  and  by  516  a 
nev;  Temple,  less  pretentious  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  the  restored  Temple,  had  come  into  be- 
ing.   Though  the  steps  in  the  development  from  this  point  on 

1.  Lof thouse ,  Israel  After  thF  Exile,  p.  37. 

2.  Reuben  Levy,  Deutero-I saiah ,  p.  24  ff . ,  36  ff . 

3.  Knudson,  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Q.T. ,  p.  284. 
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are  not  clearly  marked,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  body  of 
law  known  as  the  Priestly  Code  grew  apace.     The  appearance  of 
the  term  "high  priest",  and  the  championing  of  an  Aaronite 
instead  of  a  Zadokite  for  the  office  are  other  significant 
developments  which  come  to  light  at  this  time.     The  office 
of  high  priest  endured  and  developed,  but  the  Zadokites  even- 
tually came  back  into  their  own.^ 

The  ramainder  of  the  Persian  period  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  to  the  point  where  a  hierarchy  of  priests  is 
definitely  to  be  distinguished.     The  Priestly  Code  took  its 
final  form  about  350  B.C.  after  the  work  of  Ezra,  and  is  no 
doubt  to  be  connected  with  the  Samaritan  schism,  which  dates 
from  this  ssime  general  period.     This  witnesses  the  outcome  of 
the  tendency  during  the  Exile  toward  exclusiveness;  it  had 
developed  not  only  into  a  sense  of  separation  from  surround- 
ing peoples,  especially  the  Samatritans,  but  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  antipathy  and  hatred  toward  them.     These  tendencies 
were  too  fresh  and  full  of  vitality  to  give  strong  evidence 
of  stagnation  or  f ossilization  by  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  did  at  a  later  period 
of  time  lose  the  earlier  virile  qualities  of  adventurous  reli- 
gion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  tendency  to  fit  the  religion 
into  definite  molds,  we  cannot  avoid  noting  the  reaction  against 
this  process.     The  reaction  takes  form  in  the  book  of  Job, 
which  rejects  fhe  traditional  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 

4.  A.  H.  MoNeile,  art.  "Aaron",  Hasting' s  D.B. ,  op.  cif. ,  p.  1. 
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suffering;  it  is  cleaJly  to  be  observed  in  the  little  books 
of  Ruth  and  Jonah,  which  protest  against  the  narrow,  national- 
istic point  of  view.     In  the  Psalms  we  see  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  formalism  of  the  Temple  worship  and  to  enjoy 
a  direct  relation  with  God.     Side  by  side  with  this  reaction, 
of  course,  we  see  conformity  to  the  Temple  and  the  Law,  and 
acceptance  of  the  popular  view  of  the  problem  of  suffering, 
but  nevertheless  the  reaction  is  also  there. 

Further,  the  creation  and  growth  of  the  Synagogue  is  in 
part  an  expression  of  this  reactionary  tendency,  and  in  part 
the  affection  for  the  Law,  the  very  thing  which  had  much  to 
do  with  making  the  reaction  necessary.     According  to  an  able 
Jewish  scholar,  Kaufmann  Kohler,  whom  we  have  quoted,  the  Syn- 
agogue is  an  outgrowth  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Temp-le 
as  a  means  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  Divine.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  elements 
in  synagogal  worship  from  the  time  of  its  inception  is  the 
reading  of  the  Law  by  the  Scribes.^    The  essence  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  layman  needed  a  means  of  expressing  his  reli- 
gious life,  and  here  the  Synagogue  found  its  peculiar  minis- 
try to  the  Jev/ish  people.     The  strange  spectacle  of  two  oppos- 
ing tendencies  existing  side  by  side  with  each  other's  approval 
is  clearly  described  in  the  following  statement:     "The  Syna- 
gogue was  ...  a  democratic  institution.    The  Temple  was 
ruled  and  controlled  by  a  caste,  which  constituted  also  the 

5.  J.  P.  Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews ,  p.  380  ff . 
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governing  aristocracy.     The  Synagogue  was  the  property  of  the 
people.     The  Temple  was  conservative  and  opposed  to  progress. 
The  Synagogue,  because  it  was  popular  and  democratic,  was  pro- 
gressive.    Theoretically  the  Synagogue  looked  with  the  great- 
est reverence  to  the  Temple,  "oecause  the  Temple  was  based  upon 
the  Law,  and  the  Temple  worship  was  the  fundajnental  doctrine 
of  the  Law.     The  Temple  on  its  part  in  theory  reverenced  the 
Law  and  approved  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  hence  approved  the 
Synagogue."^ 

Our  conclusion  must  be,  therefore,  that  during  the  Per- 
sian period  tendencies  started  during  the  Exile  took  more  defi- 
nite shape.    The  elements  of  true  progress  are  to  be  seen  in 
this  development,  and  it  is  no  doubt  these  elements  which  have 
enabled  Judaism  to  remain  a  vital  force  down  to  the  present 
day,  while  many  of  the  religious  forces  against  which  it  strug- 
gled during  the  period  under  examination  lost  their  identity. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Jews  through  the  Temple  conserved  the  Law 
and  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  race;  it  was*  this  side  of 
their  life  which  tended  to  become  stereotyped  and  formal,  and 
yet  it  served  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  Jews  as  a  people 
apart,  and  of  keeping  their  religion  distinctive.    On  the  other 
hand  there  was  the  progressive  element  expressed  through  the 
Synagogue,  ever  eager  to  surge  ahead  but  detained  from  rash 
action  by  the  more  conservative  element  in  their  religious  life. 
It  is  this  combination  of  conservatism  and  adventurous  religion 
which  makes  for  true  progress;  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  have 
6.  Ibid.  ,  p.   583  f. 
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found  that  this  combination  has  existed  from  the  beginnings 
of  Judaism,  and  that  it  early  manifested  itself  in  the  writ- 
ings which  come  from  our  period. 

Eduard  Meyer  has  said,  "Judaism  is  the  creation  of  the 
the  Persian  Empire."'''    Just  how  much  lies  back  of  this  state- 
ment in  its  author's  mind  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  taking  it  as 
a  starting  point  we  might  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  which  is 
intended  to  summarize  all  that  has  preceded  in  this  discussion: 
The  ancestors  and  parents  of  Judaism  lived  before  the  Exile; 
Judaism  was  conceived  during  the  Exile;  Judaism  was  born  in 
the  Persian  period. 


7.  Quoted  in  Baynes,  Israel  Amongst  the  Nations,  p.  125. 
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